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CHARLES MATHEWS, ESQ. 


THIS valuable comedian, whose powerful genius has made 
so strong an impression on the public mind, was born in 
London, on the 28th of June, 1776. He is the younger son 
of the late Mr. James Mathews, a bookseller, of much worth 
and respectability in the Strand, and received his education at 
Merchant-taylors’ school. Charles was intended for a book- 
seller, and, at the age of fourteen, he was bound apprentice 
to his father. Young Mathews, however, was fonder of 
reading than. of selling books; and those which he preferred 
were, of all others, the least likely to receive his father’s 
approbation. The British Theatre, Beauties of the Dramatists, 
with similar works, attracted his attention, and occupied his 
every leisure hour: it is no wonder, therefore, that he anxi- 
ously desired an opportunity of publicly reciting some of 
those fine speeches, which were thus privately treasured up in 
his memory. Nor was it long ere his desires were gratified ; 
as he soon discovered that “hard by, there were spirits at 
work,” who, like himself, were resolved to become the mimic 
representatives of kings and heroes. Ip short, a private play 
was to be exhibited; the scene of action being a small room, 
up one pair of stairs, over a pastry-cook’s shop, in the Strand. 
Here, an elderly French lady gave evening lessons to a few 
select pupils; who, in gratitude for her French instruction, 
proposed to treat her and her friends with an English tragedy. 
This intelligence no sooner reached our hero, than he pro- 
fessed an earnest desire to learn French. So laudable an 


inclination could not fail to obtain the sanction and encourage- 
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ment of his friends, and he was, accordingly, sent to acquire 
the true Parisian accent, at this evening academy. The 
circumstances which attended his introduction, may easily 
be imagined: instead of Boyer’s Dictionary, he received ‘ 
copy of “ Phillips’s Distressed Mother ;” and our French 
pupil, by way of coup d’essai, prepared to “ counterfeit the 
deep’ tragedian,” in the Part of Phenix. Elliston was the 
Pyrrhus, and the whole performance, as may be imagined, 
went off with great eclat. 

The winter succeeding this personification of Pheenix, he 
played the “Chaplain,” in “The Orphans,” and “ Mr. Lovel,” 
in “A Quarter of an Hour before Dinner.” His father’s ser- 
vant, who made one of the audience, having said, “ That he 
liked young master the best among them,”’ Mathews thought 
it a good omen, and resolved, at any hazard, to make the 
stage his profession. 

As yet, however, our young hero had not witnessed the 
representation of a play, at a theatre; he therefore, one evening, 
in the year 1790, paid a stolen visit to Covent Garden, when 
«The Orphans,” and the Farce of “ Retaliation,” were repre- 
sented. The effect which the performance produced upon his 
mind, decided his future destiny. The Stage now occupied 
his every thoughts: to this ruling passion, every thing became 
subservient; and instead of attending to business, behind 
the counter, the stage-struck youth was frequently mounted 
upon it, endeavouring to impart, to the shopman and maid, 
some relish for the beauties of Otway and O‘Keefe. 

Having seen the inimitable Parsons perform, about this 
time, he resolved to pay his court to the comic muse. The 
characters of old men seemed to occupy his particular atten- 
tion; and with a view to the public efforts which he now 
seriously meditated, he procured a collection of wigs, which, 
for number and variety—from the proud full bottom, down to 
the humble scratch, were thought to have excelled even 
Suett’s celebrated stock, that was said to have been burnt 
with the Birmingham theatre, in 1792. 

In September, 1793, young Mathews made his first public 
appearance, at the Richmond theatre, in the opposite charac- 
ters of “ Richmond,” and “ Bowkitt.”’. In March, 1794, he 
played the former character, and “ Old Doiley,” at Canter- 
bury; and immediately afterwards, engaged with the ma- 
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nager of the Dublin theatre, to play the principal characters 
in low comedy. He accordingly made his appearance there, 
in “ Jacob Gawky,” and “ Lingo,” on the 19th of June, 
1794, for the benefit of the celebrated Mrs. Wells, the original 
“Cowslip.” This reception was most favourable and grati- 
fying, the songs of “ Lingo” being all encored; and he repeated 
this latter character, a few nights afterwards, for the benefit 
of the late Mrs. Pope, (then Miss Champion). After remain- 
ing eighteen months in Dublin, he resolved to return to London; 
and with this intention, embarked on board a packet, bound 
from Cork to Bristol; but which, owing to contrary winds, 
was forced to put into a port in Wales. At Swansea, he 
went to the theatre, and introducing himself to Mr. Master- 
man, the manager, obtained his permission to perform. From 
the warm reception which he experienced, an engagement 
was offered him; and for three years, he was the favourite 
comedian in Mr. Masterman’s circuit. 

On Mr. Emery’s quitting York for Covent-Garden, in 1798, 
Mr. Mathews offered himself to the late Mr. Tate Wilkinson, 
the York manager, to fill Emery’s situation, as low comedian ; 
“Low comedian!’ said Mr. Wilkinson, looking at our tall 
hero:—‘ Yes, sir, low comedian,” said Mathews, twisting 
his mouth. “Well, I see you have comic abilities—so enough, 
if you please—you may spare your ludicrous faces for the 
present.” He was accordingly engaged. 

From the great popularity of Emery in this company, his 
successor had much to apprehend, as to his own success; 
but nothing could abate the ardour of Mathews in his favour- 
ite pursuit: for which, at so early an age, he had relinquished 
every other prospect. The entreaties of his parents, and the 
advice of his friends, being alike insufficient to wean him 
from a profession, which, with all its disadvantages and em- 
barrasments, had still, for him, the most powerful attractions. 

At the York theatre, Mr. Mathews continued to maintain 
a high rank, in public estimation, till 1803, when the pro- 
prietor of the Haymarket theatre, having determined to form 
a company entirely independent of the winter theatres, the 
fame and talents of our hero, recommended him to the notice 
of Mt. Colman, by whom he was engaged, on very liberal 
terms, as his principal low comedian; and on the 16th May, 
1803, Mr. Mathews appeared on the London boards, in the 
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character of “ Jabel,” and “ Lingo.” His reception was 
enthusiastic in the highest degree, and he sovn becaiie the 
hero of that theatre in the comic line. 

In September, 1804, Mr. Mathews made his first appearance 
at Drury-Lane, as “ Don Manuel,” in “ She Would, and She 
Would Not.” Here he remained until the destruction of the 
theatre, by fire, in 1809: and upon the removal of the com- 
pany, to the Lyceum theatre, he appeared in the list of the 
actors, and came into {considerable notice, by the secession 
of Mr. Banister. At the end of the second season, however, 
in consequence of a dispute, about the terms of a new engage- 
ment with Mr. T. Sheridan, then acting manager of the 
concern, Mr. Mathews withdrew, entirety, from the Drury- 
Lane company, and after travelling for nine months, re- 
turned to London, in the summer of 1812, and took up his 
old quarters, at the Haymarket. 

In the October following, Mr. M. made his appearance at 
Covent-Garden, in the character of Buskin, having entered into 
an engagement with the proprietors of that theatre for five 
years. Discontented with the few characters that were allotted to 
him, he determined not to renew his engagement. He accord- 
ingly, at its close, left that theatre, and in the summer engaged 
at the Haymarket. The success of the “ Actor of All Work,” 
is well known. It was acted nearly thirty nights, the house 
overflowing on every representation. At the end of the season, 
he made a most successful tour to Edinburgh, Glasgow, New- 
castle, Manchester, and other places. On the 2nd of April, 1818, 
he was announced to the public in the following novel manner : 

«“ Mr. Mathews respectfully informs his friends and the pub-_ 
lic, that he will be At Home at the English Opera House, on 
Thursday, April 2nd.,” &c. &c. Here, unsupported by any 
other actor, and relying solely on his own powers, has Mr. 
Mathews continued, during several seasons, to produce a series 
of entertainments, which, for wit and drollery, have never been 
exceeded on any stage. We need not add, that overflowing au- 
diences reward his exertions on every oecasion. 

In 1822, Mr. Mathews visited America, and after reaping 2 
golden harvest there, returned to his native country, in the 
month of August, in the following year. On the 18th of the 
same month, he made his appearance at the English Opera- 
House, in “The Adventures of the Polly Packet, and Monsiewt 
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Tonson,” in both of which he was greeted with a hearty wel- 
come. 

As a source of merriment in private company, he is inexhaus- 
tible. He possesses powers of mimicry, with which Foote, 
were he living, would, perhaps, shrink from entering into com- 
petition, for there seems to be no object, or character, out of the 
reach of his imitative talent. 

Mr. Mathews has been twice married. His first wife, Miss 
E. K. Strong, of Exeter, died in May, 1802. She published a 
volume of Poems and some Novels, of considerable merit. 
Being, perhaps, of Johnson’s opinion, that “if marriage has 
few joys, celibacy has no pleasures,” he, in 1803, married 
Miss Jackson, then belonging to the York company. By 
this lady he has one son. 

Mr. Mathews is this season entertaining the public with the 
contents of his “ Memorandum-Book,” and we need hardly 
add, maintains his well-earned fame, as one of the first come- 
dians of this or any age. 


VIOLENT FRIENDSHIP. 


During the second bombardment of Algiers, by the Marquis 
of Quesne, the inhabitants, reduced to a state of desperation, 
carried their cruelty to the pitch of tying up some Freneh 
slaves, alive, to the mouth of their cannon, and firing them 
off at their countrymen, by way of bullets. A French officer, 
of the name of Choiseul, and an old friend to one of the 
Algerine captains, was already fast bound to the mouth of a 
cannon, when the captain knew him. Instantly, in the most 
pressing terms, he solicits his friend’s pardon, bat not being 
able to obtain it, darts upon the executioners, and three times 
rescues Choiseul out of their hands. At length, finding all 
his efforts useless, he fastens himself to the mouth of the 
cannon, entangles himself in the chains of Choiseul, tenderly 
and closely embraces him, and addresses the cannoner in thes« 
words, “ Fire! for as I cannot save my friend and benefactor, 
I will die with him?” 

The Dey, who happened to be a witness of this heroic 
action, was greatly moved by it. He passed many eulogiums 
on the generosity of his subject, and exempted Choiseul from 
so horrible a death. 
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SCENES IN THE EAST. 














(Continued from page 280. } 
PERA. 

Our fittle bark crossed the port, called the Golden-hory. 
It shoots its sparkling waters between the great city of the 
Sultan, and the suburb of Pera; the smiling adjunct, set apart 
by his sublime highness for the residence of our Christian 
ambassadors; and thither my present errand was to lodge 
myself. Meanwhile, I cast my roaming eyes from object to 
object, which skirted either shore; gazing, sometimes by a 
backward glance, on the interdicted gilded window-blinds, con- 
cealing beauties, only one man’s eye was privileged to look 
upon; and yet so numerous were they, many passed from 
youth to age without ever once meeting the admiring glance 
of him for whom they were reared and purchased; he never 
saw one half of these lovely slaves; and did any other man 
presume to look at any single she of this imprisoned multitude 
of “ unappropriated sweets,” her death, if,not his, would be the 
certain consequence. I therefore glided on, wondering within 
me, how the Reis would perform his promise of shewing me, 
in this land of female incarceration, any of those sights of 
beauty that promise had implied! 

Beyond the gay, and glittering precincts of the royal harem, 
our little vessel skimmed by the black, and lofty battlemented 
walls of the prison for state criminals, surmounted by its 
seven cone-topped towers, frowning horrible on the bright sea 
beneath. Then come the busy line of the city; bulwarks, huge 
warehouses, and private dwellings, belonging to the merchants 
of different religions and countries, all mingling together.—Those 
of the Mussulman, were distinguishable by being of a dusky 
red; while the habitations of the Armenians, stood low and 
distinct from each other, painted black; like coffins, standing 
amidst waving cypresses, in a sort of funeral solemnity.— 
Further on, the fine verdant back grounds, give relief to these 
variegated edifices, presenting terraced gardens rising to the 
very summits of the hills, whose gracefully undulating forms, 
clothed in fruits and flowers, break occasionally into luxu- 
riant valleys, then swelling again, run on in romantic variety, 
till lost amongst the wooded wilds of the celebrated Cyanean 
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rocks. The noble vale where Geoffrey of Bouillon encamped 
his Crusaders, lies there; and we cannot doubt that the Great 
Unknown, in his long-promised tale of those times, will tell 
us something interesting of this very ground. Yet, in that line 
of the historical drama, Madame Cottin’s crusade in Egypt— 
her Melek Adel, the Saracen hero—her Matilda, Princess of 
England—her Richard with the Lion-heart—may be equalled, 
but can hardly be excelled, even by the pen which has charmed 
all reading Europe. 

The sweet narratress of that tale of heroism, and the purest 
love, now lies herself a cold corse under the cypress shade, 
in the garden-cemetery at Paris, of Pére le Chaise. Those who 
visit her grave, evening or morning, usually find it strewed 
with flowers, or fresh garlands, as the old ones fade, hung 
up on the branches of the over-hanging tree.—And, walking 
a little farther, the meditative visitor of such places, finds the 
present resting spot of two lovers, not less celebrated in the 
regions of memory and imagination, than Melek and Matilda; 
not less interesting, from actually suffered sorrows, than any 
unfortunate lovers that ever breathed—Abelard and Eloisa! 
After as cruel, and absolute a separation, as ever the tyranny 
of man could make between two faithfully attached hearts, 
bound together by every law of tenderness, and God’s holy vows, 
on this spot they repose together, at last. They sleep under a 
superb, though melancholy shrine, nearly five centuries old, 
perhaps more—still telling the eventful story of their lives—still 
the unimpaired memorial, that true love has less of earth than 
heaven, in its essence; for it not only lives beyond the grave, 
‘where soul meets soul, supremely blest,” but it often bestows a 
kind of immortality in this mortal world.—Petrach might have 
been forgotten amidst the politics of Italy, had not the image of 
Laura strung his lyre to love, amongst the solitudes of Vaucleuse ; 
Dante’s muse too, might have been silent, and oblivion passed 
over his great name, but for the inspiration of Beatrice; and, but 
for the persecuted loves, the wedded loves of Abelard and Eloisa, 
the learned scholar and his young bride, would have been heard 
of no more. And here, I cannot but take occasion to remark 
on the slander which the enemies of that injured pair have 
affixed to their characters, and which the subsequent poem by 
Pope, and the impure story of Rosseau’s new Elvise, seem 
to have established as a fact.—But there was this distinction 
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between the real history, and the poem and romance; Abelard 
and’ Eloisa were married lovers, separated by violence, until 
death re-united them in the grave—the funeral vault of the 
Paraclete monastery—The poem degrades the wife into the 
mistress; and the romance, professing to be an adoption of 
the circumstances of Abelard and Eloisa, is a tissue of ex- 
aggerated passion, a tale of wild illicit attachment, that no 
truly uncontaminated mind, in man or woman, can read with- 
out a proclaimed or secret disgust; though a cant of fashion 
has, certainly, prevailed to say otherwise. Perhaps, it is need- 
less to add, that during the revolution of France, the Para- 
clete monastery was reduced to ruin, and the shrine over the 
remains of the long buried pair, carried away to Paris, to 
complete the pageant of an antiquarian museum. But it may 
not be quite so well known, that when, on the accession of 
Napoleon Bonaparte to the supreme power in France, he or- 
dered Paraclete, amongst other places of the kind, to be re- 
stored; the person who visited it for that purpose, went down 
into the vaults; and found in one of them, the stone coffins 
which contained the remains of Abelard and Eloisa.—The lid 
over her’s was loose.—The Abbe le Sage, (the messenger from 
Napoleon,) moved it aside, and beheld beneath, the shrouded 
corse of Eloisa. Her form seemed perfect for a few minutes; 
the burial garments appeared fresh, as if interred but yester- 
day; the face and hands of the deceased might have been 
mistaken for a yellowish marble. The forms were _beau- 
tiful, though shrunk; but in the moment he was gazing on 
them, the whole vanished from his eyes, by the effect of the 
atmosphere, falling to the bottom of the coffin, into a heap 
of scattered dust; the bones alone remained—shewing that 
it. was a human body which had so lately met his sight, and 
was now faded into almost nothing.—And that human body, 
had once been a lovely, loving, and beloved woman!—The 
impression it made on the Abbe was too solemn for tears— 
yet, he was a Frenchman—and the emotion of gallantry is so 
natural to his nature, that he took away the rib, which had 
so lately covered the once beating fond heart of Eloisa, and 
put it in his own bosom.—The coffins of herself, and her 
wedded lover, were then secured; and, shortly after, removed by 
him to Paris, where they were committed to the consecrated 
ground of Pére le Chaise, and their ancient shrine again reared 
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over them. But the rib in his bosom was not forgotten. — 
He had it cut into small oval pieces, which he placed ou 
rings for the finger, under a crystal, like a precious gem: and 
these he bestowed on the literati, and the friends he thought 
most worthy of such a present. I saw one of them on the 
hand of a beautiful woman, his neice, to whom he had given 
it on her marriage, as a talisman of fidelity, deserving the 
happiness she was likely to enjoy. 

But how have I wandered, led by that same torch of re- 
membered love, from cypresses in the east, to those in the 
west, waving over ‘ Paraclete’s white walls, and silver springs,’ 
and the bowery cemetery of Paris! My Reis suddenly low- 
ered our lateen sail, and even in the next moment I found 
myself stepped out upon the shore of the suburb of Pera.— 
Away fled all my recollections of tonsures, veils, and Christian 
Europe. I saw nothing but turbans, and bearded faces—I was 
in the land of the Mussulman! 

« But come,” cried I to the Reis, bantering him a little on 
his hint about the fair hourii of those Mussulmen, ‘‘ when are 
you to take me to the treat you promised?” He laughed hear- 
tily, and affirmed, by his beard, I should be his companion 
next morning to a ball. “ Not of Mahometans?” returned I; 
“that is impossible!—Greeks, or Armenians, you will shew 
me?” “ By my beard, Mahometans,” cried he, ‘as true as 
ever kissed the black stone at Mecca!”—‘* You amaze me!” 
“ Keep your astonishment for my lovely dancers!” returned 
the sailor, and we parted until the next day. At the turn 
of noon, he appeared; and, enjoining me, on my own pledged 
word, to keep silent during the whole of the scene to which 
he was conducting me, we set forth together; my curiosity 
excited in my breast to a most ridiculous impatience. 

After taking a little winding path, at some distance from 
the walls of the English palace in Pera; the house where 
the British ambassador resides, being so called; we approached 
some low, dark lanes. The Reis struck down one of them, 
and suddenly entered with me into a smal] door-way, which 
opened us into a spacious court, in the centre of which stood 
a large dome-roofed building. He put off his slippers at its 
door, and, with his finger on his lip, motioned me to do the 
same. I had heard, such respect to the threshold of any place 
where the wives of the Mussulman visited, was the common 
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practice, consequently my slippers were left by the side of 
his. On entering, I found myself in a large kind of hall, of 
an octagon shape, with a railed circle in the middle, of con- 
siderable dimensions. My companion stationed me with my 
back to the wall, in full view of all that might pass within 
that little, low boundary. Opposite, in a gallery above, sat a 
full band of the necessary musicians. My eyes, anxious for 
the young beauties I expected to see, darted immediately to- 
wards the circle; within which I certainly beheld figures seated, 
figures in petticoats and shawls!—But where was the smooth, 
and polished cheek of female loveliness, or the playful, stag- 
like eye, peeping from the almost coquetish veil?—Nothing 
of all this was there; bearded, and solemn faces alone, were 
visible. It was a circle of Dervises I saw seated there; and 
it was indeed to a ball, my waggish conductor had brought 
me; for these were of the order, called Dancing Dervises, and 
this was one of the days of that religious rite. Disappointed, 
though I was, yet feeling myself a fool, to have conceived 
any other expectation in a Mahometan land, I turned my at- 
tention to observe all that I might see. The robes of these 
people were dark green, formed in the fashion of a vest, with 
sleeves close to their bodies, {and a petticoat devolving from 
the waist.—A high cap, wrapped round with a shawl, both 
of the same colour, was the coiffeure of each head. But over 
this dress, while they yet remained . sitting’, every one wore 
a large outward mantle, common to all Turks, of the most som- 
bre hue; and all kept their eyes most devoutly bent to the 
ground. While looking, wonderingly, at this silent, solemn 
groupe, the music began slowly to breathe from the gal- 
lery.—The strains were exquisite; proceeding from a pecu- 
liarly formed set of flutes, and accompanied by a corded in- 
strument in bass. These soft, and Lydian sounds continued 
for half an hour, when a small drum was struck, and the 
whole band of Dervises instantly bowed their heads to the 
floor. They then rose at once, and began a slow, measured 
pace, following each other round the circle, to the solemn time 
of the music. Alternately they arrived opposite to a certain 
pillar, consecrated to the founder of the order; each, as he 
approached it, made a profound obeisance to the monument, 
then whirled round with the sweep of lightning on one foot, 
and instantly dropped again into the melancholy sort of waltz 
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motion, thus momentarily interrupted. This maneuvre certainly 
partook something of the ridiculous; but the attentive silence, 
united with the soothing, indeed solemnly entrancing tones of 
the instruments, checked my propensity to laugh; and, after- 
wards, I was even charmed by the beauty produced by the 
graceful regularity of their movement. 

Three rounds of this first style of evolution, were trodden: 
and at the end of the third, each Dervise kissed the hand 
of the Sheik, or superior of the order, a venerable, long-bearded 
personage; who then bestowed his blessing.—This done, as 
by the stroke of Harlequin’s wand, the whole fraternity threw 
off their mantles, and appeared in their green vests and skirted 
garments.—Then folding their arms across their breasts, they 
commenced, one after the other, in regular order, to whir) round 
with an amazing velocity; seeming never to quit the spot on 
which they began it, while in fact all were at once impercep- 
tibly describing the circle, with an ease of motion, and gravity 
of deportment, that constituted the harmony of the whole.— 
Their eyes were always fixed on the ground.—The solemn 
strains, after some time, varied to a rapid measure, and then 
the Dervises, all suddenly extending their arms to the right 
and left, and holding them so, continued their rotary motion, 
but with a swiftness of whirl, that rendered them hardly vi- 
sible as men; rather appearing like the same number of huge 
dark tee-totums.—The slower tones then as abruptly recurring, 
the ceremony closed by another solemn tour, after which the 
whole of the devout performers, with a still measured step, and 
in perfect silence, quitted the mosque.—For it was in a mosque, 
1 then found myself; and only to those, of the different orders 
of Dervises, are Christians ever admitted. 

My conductor laughed merrily, when we ourselves got out 
into the lane; and I, smiling, thanked him for the real amuse- 
went his roguery had given me.—In our walk to my lodg- 
ings, he told me, that this order of devotees possesses monas- 
teries, similar to the convents in Christian Europe, and is con- 
sidered the most respectable of the Dervise sects.—The rite I 
had seen, was one of moderate discipline; but there are other 
fraternities of them, who carry the rotary motion to such an 
excess, as to fall down senseless; some, indeed, cut themselves 
with sharp instruments.—Again, there is a brotherhood of beg- 
ving, bawling Dervises, who cease, neither night nor day, mak- 
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the most hideous noises of supplication —His information, here, 
struck me into the humour of Sylvester Daggerwood,—he 
had hit the master-chord of my fancy, and I parted from him, 
muttering to myself— 





Yes, Dervise-like, 

I’ll make a willow cabin at your gate,— 

And call upon my soul within the house ; 

Write loyal cantos of contemned love, 

And chant them loud, even to the ear of night ; 
Hallo your name to the reverberate hills, 

And make the babbling gossip of the air 

Plead forth my pangs. ©! you shall not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth, | 

Till that you pity me!—” 


(To be continued.) 


BENEVOLENCE OF GEORGE III, 


In the year 1804, a half-pay lieutenant belonging to the 
Royal Navy, rather Jate in life, had married a young woman, 
who prodaced him a numerous issue, resided in a small cot- 
tage not far from Weymouth: the King in his daily rides 
had often noticed the happy couple, for such they were, though 
poor; their clean, neat cottage, and healthy and handsome fa- 
mily. Having ascertained where the Lieutenant took his usual! 
morning walk, the King, without any attendants, threw himself 
in his way, and purposely commenced a_ conversation. The 
Licutenant, immediately recognizing the august personage by 
whom he was addressed, stood uncovered, but this honour 
the King peremptorily declined, and alighting from his horse, 
told the Lieutenant that he should go and visit his wife, 
whom he had heard was a very fine woman. “She is a 
good woman, I can assure your Majesty,” said he in a-firm 
aud manly tone. “ Well! but if she be ever so good, was it 
not rather a bold exploit for a man of your years to marry 
one’ so young? eh? eh»? “ What should I have been good for, 
as one of your Majesty’s sailors, if I had not a BoLD ueEaRT?” 
The King laughed heartily at the smartness of the repartee, 
and after visiting his cottage, he took care to place the veteran 
in a state of tranquillity and ease, both as regarded himself, 
his wife, and his numerous family. 
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COMPASSION: 
A Gale. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe. 





Or all the enemies of the wretched, none are so great as the 
impostor and the vicious. The impostor blunts the feelings of 
the humane, and furnishes the churl with excuses; while vice 
and poverty are, in populous places, so often united, that the 
children of fortune frequently confound them. To assist the 
wicked, is to encourage vice: hence, many who might dry 
the tears of sorrow, withhold their assistance. Ignorant of the 
lowest ranks of life, with them, for a man to be vicious, he 
needs but be poor—his want indicates his crimes. Even the 
satellite of the gaming-table, who revolves round the great 
centre of vice and dishonesty, considers as a rogue, the man 
who is taken up, upon suspicion of stealing, to the amount of 
a few shillings, because his family are known to want them, and 
he not to have the means of obtaining them. Yet, there are 
those who, though borne down by poverty, bear not the shackles 
of vice; there are those, whom poverty may distress, but can- 
not overcome; may tempt, but cannot force into compliance. 
These, O compassion! are thy care. To thee, Providence has 
committed them! To thee it belongs to seek and to relieve 
them! Let not the vicious or the impostor rob them of thy 
protection. 

Mary, the subject of this little narrative, was the daughter 
of a small farmer in the country. When her younger sister 
had grown up to supply her place with her parents, she married 
the only son of a neighbour, who had been early pressed into 
the Navy. His own good conduct having procured him pro- 
mises of advancement, his parents being dead, and being him- 
self greatly attached to the service, William was led still to 
continue the naval life in an inferior rank on board a man of war. 
He married at the age of twenty-five. At first, they lived com- 
fortably enough, though far from luxuriously: but several years 
swept by without William’s advancement; and Mary’s parents 
died, leaving her no inheritance but their virtue and plain sense. 
lt was then they began to perceive the advance of poverty, 
though industry preserved them from want. A little boy 
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added to their family, increased also their expences; and the re- 
turn of peace, to a sailor, is not often the return of plenty. 
William, therefore, endeavoured to find employment in the Me- 
tropolis. Hither Mary and her son soon followed, exchanging 
the fresh air of their native heath for a close apartment in 
the neighbourhood of the Docks. However, by industry, they 
kept themselves comfortably; though William often regretted 
his disappointment of preferment, when he saw clamorous im- 
pudence, without the help of merit, rise above him. At last, 
tired of expectation, he resolved, for the benefit of his family, 








to go to sea again in the rank he then held; and got himself 


engaged in the Preventive service. 

Mary was now left alone, without a single taper to cheer the 
gloom of solitude. Her neighbours were not characters of 
whom she could make friends ; her sister, her only relation, was 
married, and lived at their native place, many miles from her; 
her children, for she had now a little girl, were too young; and 
William was gone away. They alone who are endued with a 
feeling heart, who have long lived in the verdure of friendship, 
and then found themselves in the desert of solitude, can conceive 
poor Mary’s situation. But this was not her bitterest cup. Af- 
ter some time, William’s remittances no longer reached her; and 
although industry, to support her children, now filled up all her 
time, yet fear and suspicion would often find an opportunity to 
sketch a painful scene on her imagination. Months rolled on, in 
this uncertainty, till at last she learnt her husband had been 
lost in an affray with the smugglers, off the coast of Sussex, 
and the sad intelligence was but too fully confirmed. The night 
after the sad news was made certain, and that she found her- 
self a bereaved widow, left to mourn her hapless destiny, 
while her children were quietly slumbering in the arms of sleep, 
unconscious of their fate, Mary laid her plan for their future 
welfare. London did not agree with their health, and as Wil- 
liam’s interest no longer kept them there, she resolved, as 
soon as she should be able, to quit the town, and to employ 
her industry for their support at her native place. There she 
would be near her sister, and find a consoling and assisting 
friend. But she first resolved to go to Bognor, and learn every 
particular she could of him whose loss she felt so heavily. 

In consequence, she set off for her sister’s at Dorking, which 
‘ay in her read, with only a few shillings in her pocket. She had, 
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indeed, parted with her little furniture ; but in selling, she could 
obtain but a very small part of what it cost. She had also her 
landlady and others to pay, besides the expense of mourning; 
and several, who owed her most, when they found she was going 
away, put her off to a later time. With this little remnant, 
however, she left London on foot, little Mary in her arms, and 
William, who boasted that he could say the Lord’s-prayer and 
mind his little sister, by her side. Long and painful were the 
bours she passed upon the road. On the second evening, quite 
fatigued, she reached the last hill, that led to her once happy 
home. Poor William complained he could walk no farther, and 
she sat down upon a bank to rest. It was now dark; the wind 
blew cold, and the keen thought of what had passed since she 
last left that loved spot, almost overcame her. But the bitter of 
human life is ever mingled with the sweet.—The hope of shelter, 
plenty, and kindness for her children and herself, encouraged 
her to proceed, though nature hardly supported her for the task; 
cheered, however, by the hope of finding a consoling friend in 
her sister, who would dry the tears of her affliction. 

At length she reached the well-known door; and, with a pal- 
pitating heart, she knocked. It was opened by her brother-in- 
law.—He enquired who she was. Mary told him, and was add- 
ing what had happened, when he interrupted her, by saying, 
“Your sister has been dead these five weeks, and has left me 
too poor to assist you; but,” continued he, before Mary could 
answer, “I will light you down the lane again: that is all | 
can do.” Shocked at what she heard, Mary’s heart was too 
full to answer; painfully, slowly, and sadly, she turned towards 
the town. At the corner of the Jane stood a farm-house, whose 
inmates she had formerly known: here Mary applied. Her old 
friends had left, but the new mistres heard her tale and pitied 
her misfortunes, At this instant, the husband, who prided him- 
self upon his prudence, came in. He listened to Mary’s misfor- 
tunes, said he was sorry for them, and would do what he could 
to assist her. He had, he told her, a warm loft, in which, on 
sweet hay, she might sleep; and there was some spare bread put 
by for those who were less fortunate than themselves, for her 
supper; and he recommended her, the first thing in the morning, 
10 apply to Mr. Denison, who, he was sure, would relieve her. 
Vere, in a strange and dark loft, with nothing but a crust for 
their supper, and hay to sleep upon, Mary committed herself 
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and children to the care of Providence. When Mary had retired, 
her new prudent friend said to his wife, who acknowledged she felt 
for her, “Ten to one but the woman is an impostor ; and, if she 
were in the house, would rob us before morning; for brute as 
eur neighbour is, I do not think, if she was his sister, he would 
have sent her off, as she said he did.” ‘ But,” resumed the wife, 
“ig she not like Mrs. S. and did not Mr. S. treat his wife most 
cruelly, till he broke her heart?” “ Well,” continued he, “ she 
can neither take, nor do any hurt where she is, and there will be 
no harm done.” As soon as Mary could see to find her way, 
she felt the loft, and calling at the house, the servant told her 
the family were not up, but, that her master had left orders that 
she had better make the best of her way to Mr. Denison’s. 

It was a cold, cloudy morning, in the end of October, rain 
had fallen in the night, and the leaves were stripping from the 
trees, when the unfortunate family climbed the side of Den- 
bighs.* They had advanced some way up the steep, when 
William, turning round, said, “ Mother, I must have some 
bread, 1 am so hungry.” He asked for this too importunately 
for his mother to overlook it. ‘*‘ What!” said she, ‘“ when your 
little sister has no victuals, and your mother none, do you say, 
I must have some bread? Do you forget your mother arid sister >” 
“No!” said the little boy, the water in his eyes, ‘no! [I will 
run and ask the gentleman for some for you.” Upon this, he 
set off to run up the hill, but he had not gone far before he stopt, 
turned round, and, after a little time, said, “ Mother, I am not 
hungry,—I am not hungry, mother.—I think, perhaps, I am 
tired.” Mary saw her little boy turn pale, and before she could 
reach him, he fell to the ground: want of food, and the exer- 
tion of running up the hill, had overcome him. Poor Mary saw 
not a person near her to assist her, but the feelings of the mother 
supported her. She lifted William out of the road; and has- 
tened, as well as she was able, to a lime-pit in the neighbour- 
hood. With some difficulty she reached the bottom, but saw 
no one. She knocked at the door of a hut that was in the pit; 
no one came. She called: a voice answered,—it startled her. 
The door opened—her husband stood hefore her! After an af- 
fecting meeting, they went to the little invalid: He was reco- 














* The hill at Dorking, on which Mr, Denison, the member for Surrey, 
has a seat. 
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vering, and the sight of his father quite revived him.—They no 
longer needed charity ; William led his family down to an imn; 
where, while they were refreshing themselves, he explained 
the mystery of their meeting.—* When | was supposed to be 
lost,” said he, “though one of my companions was drowned, 
I escaped that fate, and was carried by the smugglers to the 
south of France, where they put me on shore, near Bordeaux. 
I entered the town, and after many examinations, forms, and 
difficulties, through landing without a passport, I was sent by a 
vessel to Portsmouth. Here I was known; and gave such ‘in- 
formation, as has entitled me to a prize-share in a smuggler, 
and a certainty of promotion. To receive these and see you, | 
was travelling to London. Late last night, I called at your 
brother’s; he told me our poor sister was dead, and that he could 
vive me no lodging; but did not mention your having been 
there. The town were all asleep, except the great inns, but 
they were two expensive for me; so J came and slept in the 
lime-burner’s hut, till I was awakened from a pleasant dream 
about you, by your own voice at the door.—But now, if you are 
refreshed, we will proceed to the stage, and set of for London.”’ 
* * * * * a * * + ~ 
* * ¥ * * * . * * * 

Wise as our poor-laws are, and far as | am from vindicating 
vagrancy, we may learn from this narrative there are still situa- 
tions which call for assistance. It is better to relieve one who 
is unworthy, than to refuse one who is deserving.—if we have 


the means, why should we not do so? 
D. D. D. 





CANINE SAGACITY. 


In 1818, a vessel was driven into Mount’s-bay, Cornwall, hy 
stress of weather, and came so close to the quay, as to be al- 
smost able to throw a rope ashore, which being observed by «a 
Newfoundland dog standing on its brink, the faithful animal 
(without a word being spoken to him,) dived after, and succeeded 
in bringing the end of it to the quay, which being secured by 
the bye-standers, was the providential means of saving the lives 
of the whole ship’s company. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR. 


No. V. 


L’Ami de I’ Ignorance 
Du temple du Bonheur a proscrit.la science. 
Il soutient que les Arts, aux humains dangereux, 
Font de leurs amateurs autant de malheureux, 
Que je dois abjurer une folle Sagesse, 
Que le Bonheur repose au sein de la Paresse. 
Le Bonueur, Porme. Par M. Hetvernics. 


PIPPI aE? 


Ir is a common error, that virtue consists in abstinence frou: 
vice; as if indolence entailed on its victims no disagreeable con- 
sequences, and mankind had no duties of universal obligation to 
perform. Those who have not been accustomed to active exer- 
tion, are little aware how far the well-being of society depends 
on the exercise of the energies of our nature. Persons endowed 
with great talents, strong passions, or enthusiastic feelings, often 
suffer themselves to become the prey of indolence and sloth, and 
render themselves useless members of that social circle, which 
industry, joined to much meaner abilities than they possess, 
would qualify them to benefit and adorn. But the evils caused 
by these cumberers of the earth are not merely negative. They 
inflict on their friends, dependants, and more or less, on all 
connected with them, mischiefs often important, and sometimes 
irreparable. Could such persons but reflect on the consequences 
of their conduct, they would perceive that the course they are 
pursuing leads to misery and ruin, and would shake off the 
chains of habit with which they are encircled, and learn to 
make themselves useful to their fellow-creatures. To rouse 
these unfortunate beings from the baneful state of languid exist- 
ence into which they are sunk, must obviously be the first step 
towards their recovery. 

Fashionable dissipation is by no means incompatible with the 
disposition I have been describing. A lady of rank may visit 
half a dozen public or private places of amusement almost every 
evening, and have routs and parties of her own so splendid as to 
excite the envy of all who belong to the same circle, and yet he 
one of the most indolent of mortals. She may rack her brains 
a whole evening in contriving some means of outshining a rival; 
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she may win at the Pharo-table a sum sufficient to form a por- 
tion for a daughter; and the next half hour she may lose het 
winnings, and as much more as will oblige her to pledge hei 
diamond necklace to pay the debt; she may tell her waiting- 
maid to send the footman to tell the steward to put down hei 
right honourable name as the subscriber of ten guineas to om 
charitable institution, and twenty to another, and thus squander 
away her imaginary bouuties in empty profusion, and gain th: 
credit of a benevolent disposition, without the expences of on 
farthing. She may even go so far as to employ the fag end of « 
fashionable morning in devising schemes to avoid the payment 
of her tradesman’s debts, or pretexts for incurring new ones: 
yet, in spite of all these weighty and multifarious occupations, 
she may be indolence personified, according to my acceptation 
of the term. 

Selfishness is the root of all evil; to speak in medical phraseo- 
logy, it is the predisposing cause of indolence; and that mora! 
disease, when confirmed, not only destroys every virtuous tee!- 
ing in the unhappy subject, but sheds its contagious influence: 
on every side. In the votaries of fashionable frivolity, this 
plague-spot of the mind is complicated with a thousand other 
symptoms of intellectual depravity, which cast a degree of con- 
fusion over the case, and lessen the value of the instruction 
which might be drawn from it. We will, therefore, adduce a 
more simple example of this moral defect, in which its innat 
deformity will be exhibited without disguise and without ex- 
aggeration. 

Jemima was the only daughter of a gentleman possessed of 
considerable landed property, which descended to his nephew. 
Out of bis income he saved a few thousand pounds for his 
child, and dying when she was but ten years old, left it to her, 
subject to the payment of an annuity to his widow, This lady 
was the step-mother of Jemima, whose mother had died 
shortly after her birth. To her guardianship and tuition the 
will of the father had confided the care of his offspring, and the 
immediate management of their joint property. She performed 
the duties of a trustee in an unexceptionable manner, but sh: 
was by no means qualified to execute those of a governess, and. 
unfortunately for her charge, she neglected to procure that as- 
sistance which might have supplied her deficiencics. Jemima 
owed to nature agreeable features and an advantageous figure, 
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and her moral and intellectual dispositions were favourable. { 
But there was a want of energy in her temperament, which 
rendered the direction of her education a task of extreme deli- 
cacy. She was good-tempered and compassionate, but too 
fond of ease and indulgence to be able effectually to assist the 
indigent or relieve the unfortunate. When very young, she 
was taught to read; and, before her father’s death, she had 
learnt to dance, and acquired a few other juvenile accom- 
plishments: but no sooner was she consigned to the care of 
her mother-in-law, than a stop was put to all chance of im- 
provement; for that lady, out of false and mischievous kindness, 
suffered her young relation to study just when and how she 
pleased, so that the progress of her education soon terminated 
in her ceasing to study atall. It will not, however, be sup- 
posed that she lived without occupation. Neither did she; 
but being left perfectly free to select one for herself, she fixed 
on novel-reading. To that mode of dissipating time all her 
working hours were devoted. In the morning, before she rose, 
and at night, before she slept, the inchanting marble-covered 
duodecimos were the companions of her couch. And when 
a restless feeling impelled her to leave her bed, she huddled 
on a slovenly undress, and emigrated from the chamber to the 
sitting-room ; there, on a sofa or easy chair, she whirled away 
the live-long hours with her favourite time-killing companions. 
Such was the general course of her existence, whilst her 
mother-in-law resided with her. On the demise of that lady, 
Jemima, at the age of twenty-five, found herself one of the 
most helpless of her species. To eat, to drink, to sleep, and to 
read novels, had been not merely the most serious, but the sole 
business of her life. The new duties which necessarily devolved 
on her, were miserably executed. Though she lived much 
within her income, her tradesmen’s bills were long left unpaid, 
and it was only after repeated applications that she could pre- 
vail on herself to discharge them. An industrious shoe-maker 
waited on her with an account of two or three years standing, 
and begged the favour of payment to satisfy a pressing demand. 
It was evening; Jemima was engaged with a novel, and she 
A ordered the man to call in the morning. He was punctual to 
a the appointment, and came ere she had left her bed; when, 
finding she had not cash enough in the house to pay the bill, 
and not choosing to incur the fatigue of rising to write a check 
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on her banker, she sent her maid to tell the man to eall again. 
He was so distressed for the money, that he would have expos- 
tulated with the servant; but she told him, any further applica- 
tion to her mistress would be useless at present. Jemima heard. 
the next day, that the poor man had been arrested, for a debt 
which the money she owed him would have enabled him to 
pay.—On another occasion her neglect to liquidate a paltry debt 
of fifty shillings, was the cause of her being saddled with an 
expence of as many pounds for law-proceedings, commenced 
and carried on in consequence of her utter indolence and inatten- 
tion to her domestic affairs. 

Jemima sometimes bestowed alms, but without any wish or 
design to benefit those who received them. If a drunken vaga- 
bond presented himself at her parlour-window, when she was 
sitting near it, and she had a shilling or half-a-crown within 
her reach, she would hand it to him, as the least troublesome 
mode of getting rid of his importunity. But when she was told 
that a little shop-keeper in the town where she resided had suf- 
fered the loss of all his property by fire, and was left with a 
wife and family houseless and pennyless, she calmly observed 
that the man’s misfortune would doubtless recommend him te 
the liberality of his neighbours, and hinted that she would wil- 
lingly contribute towards a subscription for his relief; but some 
persons, possessed of an active spirit of benevolence, soon after 
going round the town to collect contributions for the sufferers, 
called repeatedly on Jemima in vain for her promised bounty, 
which she withheld from mere indolence and infirmity of pur- 
pose. The unhappy disposition of this young woman, strength- 
ened by perpetual indulgence into an inveterate habit, subjected 
her to various mortifications. She was vain of her personal 
charms, which, aided by becoming dress and agreeable manners, 
could searcely have failed of attracting admirers; but the want 
of those advantages consigned her to neglect, in consequence 
of which she became self-exiled from society, and driven to that 
solitude in which she could securely indulge in her darling taste 
for idleness. In this state of seclusion she naturally enough 
grew partial to the pleasures of the table. High living and 
want of exercise gradually undermined her constitution; and 
before she was thirty, she died of apoplexy, little regretted by 
any one, and least of all by her cousin, with whom she had 
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quarrelled, but who inherited all her property as heir-at-law, 
because indolence prevented her from making a will. 

“A human being devoted wholly to selfish indulgence, is a me- 
lancholy object of contemplation, In the recently published 
correspondence of the Countess of Suffolk and her friends, is a 
letter written by Gay the poet, in which he mentions a young 
lady, the peculiarities of whose character excite a mixed feeling, 
in which compassion and contempt are so closely blended, that 
it is difficult to decide which predominates. As the case may 
operate as a warning, I shall give it in the words of the poet. 
His letter is dated from Tonbridge, July 20, 1723. 

“ We have a young lady here that is very particular in her 
desires. I have known some ladies, who, if ever they prayed, 
and were sure their prayers would prevail, would ask an equi- 
page, a title, a husband, or matadores; but this lady, who jis 
but seventeen, and has but thirty thousand pounds, places all 
her wishes in a pot of good ale. When her friends, for the sake 
of her shape and complexion, would dissuade her from it, she 
answers, with the truest sincerity, that, by the loss of shape and 
complexion, she can only lose a husband; but that ale is her 
passion. I have not yet drank with her, though, I must own, I 
cannot help being fond of a lady who has so little disguise of her 
practice, either in her words or appearance. If to shew you 
love her, you must drink with her, she has chosen an ill place 
for followers, for ale is forbid with the waters. Her shape is 
not very unlike a barrel; and I would describe her eyes, if I 
could look over the agreeable swellings of her cheeks in which 
the rose predominates; nor can I perceive the least of the lily 
in her whole countenance. You see what thirty thousand 
pounds can do, for without that I should never have discovered 
all these agreeable peculiarities! in short, she is the ortolon; or 
rather the whéat-ear of the place, for she is entirely a lump of 
fat; and the form of the universe itself is scarce more beautiful, 
for her figure is almost circular.” 

It appears that the lady whose character provoked this sati- 
rical description, was a Miss Mary Jennings, who died in No- 
vember, 1736; leaving behind her the reputation of great 
riches, corpulence, and a most immoderate partiality for the 
juice of the barley-corn. 

J. M. 
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BY A BRITISH OFFICER, TO A FRIEND IN ENGLAND 
L 
, 
(Continued from page 258.) 

3 Our father’s once, ’mid Erin’s wars, 

Unrivalled bore the hero’s name; 
They gloried in their countless scars, 
; Their ruyal crown, the warrior’s fame! 


CPL LP MP 


Arter my first meeting with the hoary-headed chief of this 
| mouldering pile,—in all things, but the loss of sight, continu- 
) ally bringing to my mind’s eye the patriarchal Ossian, son ot 
kings, sitting alone by ‘ Tara’s wall;’ or leaning fondly over 
the thrilling harp of his beloved Malvina!—I visited him daily. 
And often while he slept at the hour of sun-set, on the bed of 
ereen rushes gathered and dried by the gentle being who 
smoothed the pillow of his declining days, [ have taken my 
station by her side; contemplating beauties, that seemed of 
other mould than human clay; participating the breathings of a 
young maiden’s soul, that seemed to speak an angel’s presence.— 
Yet all was sweet simplicity in her manners and pursuits. 
The harp, indeed, of her country, was often her solace; but rs 
the spinning-wheel, of humblest female industry, was her 
most constant companion.—By it and her, [ used to sit and 
watch her golden tresses mingling with the shining lint, while 
bending occasionally over the tangled spindle. I thought of 
the difference betweeh her birth and her occupation; of all 
those charms, so transcendent over other women, wasting 
their loveliest spring in a lonesome wilderness.—I{ uttered 

something of this one evening, while wandering together 
amongst the more distant ruins of the ancient abbey, which 
had formerly been attached to the royalties of the Tara pa- 
lace.—She answered, with a smile—“ No; I have never felt 1 
solitude! T have always had my dear grandsire; and did I want 
teachers to tell me how to be happy here, the spirits of his fa- 
thers, rising around me from yonder crumbling fanes, were 
eloquent in the lesson of content. This was, even when you 
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were not a sharer of my home. And now, gatherer of our 
shamrock! where is the desert? Didst thou find one here?” — 
And she again smiled, but it was with a glance of such playful 
reproach, that magic was in it—and I snatched her hand to 
my heart. “ You must undergo some penance,” she added, 
“ for this slander on the remnant of our once vast and verdant 
realm!—Poor, withered Erin!” and then she sighed—alas, too 
seriously! “ no wonder thy once-proud children fall too into 
the sear-leaf!—Eugene, you must know the best and the worst 
of the rejected race with which you would connect your fate :— 
Here, take this scroll of papers, (and she took one from her 
girdle, and put it into my hand;) it is a fragment, as we all now 
are! and was written by my father,—a man of peace, though 
with a lion’s heart; he wrote it for a friend in the British arm vy; 
and did not live to finish it. That noble heart shed its life, not 
in blood, but in sorrows over the horrors of what men call our 
last rebellion.” She paused in tears; and pressing her trem- 
blingly to my breast with all the emotion of tenderness and 
conviction, I whispered—“ And it will be the last, dearest 
Sadeb! for the British heart is now united by the most generous 
sympathies to that of your own Erin; aye, close as the leaves 
of your shamrock, in one supporting stem !”—* I trust it may 
be so!” returned she, with an April smile, “ But read our an- 
cestors’ little history.—Many of them rest beneath the sod 
around us. Here! my grandsire bade me give it to you; but, 
world-like, (and she smiled again,) I had forgotten the noble 
dead, in the, perhaps too dear living!” Again, the lovely and 
innocent descendant of the royal race beneath my feet, would 
have been clasped to my devoted heart, but she broke away 
from my folding arm, and in all the tender confusion of true 
affection and virgin modesty, flew through the ruined aisles, 
and left me alone. 

It was some time before I could sufficiently subdue my emo- 
tion, to open the little record; but when I did, I found it written 
ina fair hand, and in a style of so temperated a feeling, and 
perspicuous an explanation of the ancient annals respecting the 
age of Hibernian kings and heroes, that the perusal tranquil- 
lized my own mind; and, having seated myself on a low 
broken tomb-stone, I read it to the end.—You shall share its 
interesting information, and thus I copy it beneath:— 
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SKETCH OF MY COUNTRY’S PEOPLE AND MY RACE. 


It is often asserted, that all nations exhibit a similar vanity 
to each other, in boasting an origin from something extraordi- 
nary; the first settlers in every country deducing their birth 
from a train of ancestors, whose shades being sunk into the 
depths of time, every subsequent passing age, like a growing 
mist, by increasing the obscurity, seeming to extend their di- 
mensions and their grandeur.—But vanity is not always the 
foundation of such accounts; authentic testimonies of such ad- 
venturous origin, may be traced in many countries, and, per- 
haps, in none more clearly than in Ireland; where old and 
revered tradition still connects the mutilated fragments of her 
written history, which the clutch of devastating invaders has 
yet left scattered throughout our long neglected cloisters.—In 
this way, Irish legends give us highly interesting narratives 
of three young heroes, whose names were Heber, Heremon, 
and Ith, and who were the sons of Milesius, a great prince 
of Spain.—In the manner of adventurous expeditions in those 
days, they left their native land in quest of new dominions; 
and disembarking with their train of brave followers on the 
green and beautiful coast of a fair island to the north, there 
founded an empire, with an illustrious race of kings. This 
island was that we now inhabit; and hence arose the several 
appellations by which it is yet recognized. It was called Hi- 
bernia, either from Iberia, whence ‘the royal colony came, or 
in compliment to Heber, its chief leader. Others gave it the 
names of Jerné, Erin, and Ireland, from the words ear or ier, 
west, and'in an island.—But the Milesians did not reign long 
indisturbed in these powerfully situated territories. The Fir- 
bolg, a band of hardy adventurers from the south-west of Bri- 
iain, landed on the opposite shore of Ireland, and carried every 
thing before them with fire and sword.—A similar descent 
wok place nearly at the same time, from Scotland, then called 
Caledonia. Hence those invaders, under the appellation of the 
Caél, meeting little opposition, over-ran the. whole country 
irom the most northern point, to the farthest southern border ot 
Ulster; and soon settling in regal power with their sturdy 
followers, found little difficulty in weaving their fates, by mar- 
riage links, with the neighbouring Milesian princes. Ireland 
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being in this manner, I may say, almost divided between the 
Caél and the Firbolg, the natives swore fealty to the different 
most eminent chiefs, who taking the title of kings, held each 


his separate realm. But at length the superior qualities of 


one, both as a statesman and a hero, united both sceptres 
in his own hands. 

Ollam-Phodla, which was the name of this my ancestor, 
being a man of learning, as well as a monarch of such ex- 
tended power, founded a college, which was afterwards the 
pride of Ireland; and instituted the Fes, or triennial conven- 
tion of provincial kings, druids, and bards; appointing them to 
meet at Temora—so Ossian sounds the word, but we now call 
it Tara.—The remains of that old palace of those assembled 
princes, are now the mouldering habitation of myself and fa- 
mily. It occupies a fine situation, in the central province of 
Meath, well adapted to the object of the summons.—This con- 
vocation has ever been a favourite theme with our bards; 
who justly boast the laws which it framed, and the magni- 
ficence with which the solemnity was held.—Indeed, it has 
since been a subject of admiration to the philosopher, as well 
as of curious research to the antiquarian, while observing how 
nearly this arrangement of the Irish monarch, resembled the 
long celebrated institution of the Amphictions at Thermopyle, 
in Greece. To this truly great prince, succeeded a line of 
monarchs of his own blood, all emulating his glory and his 
wisdom, till Krimthan, one of the most renowned, was taken 
off by assassination: and this treason opened the throne to 
the usurpation of a chief of the Firbolg race. On the ac- 
cession of this successful enemy to all the honours of the 
Caél diadem, the young princes of that dynasty took refuge 
in Caledonia, the land of their early ancestors, and besought 
the Scottish chiefs to embrace their cause. The gathering 
word was soon given, by the brave men to whom they applied 
themselves; and Tuathal, the most distinguished of the royal 
exiles, received the command of the expedition. He landed 
in Ireland, under‘a loud welcome from the people; he marched 
against the usurper, and defeated him totally in a pitched 
battle. The conquering train then entered Tara in triumph. 
Tuathal had hardly time to summon the Fes convention, be- 
fore they appeared, and with one voice proclaimed him su- 
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preme monarch of the island. How this glorious sovereign 
reigned, history records; how the splendours of his crown 
were dimmed by domestic sorrows, the song of the bard com- 
memorates and bewails, There yet exists a traditionary poem, 
that has sung me to sleep in my cradle, telling the fatal cir- 
cumstance that deprived him of his throne and life, and for 
awhile steeped his kingdom again in bloodshed. A beautiful 
young princess, the betrothed bride of the monarch, was ra- 
vished away from her father’s castle by a powerful chief’ of 
the Firbolg territory, and carried to his home. Tuathal re- 
sented the injury, with more impetuosity than prudence; a 
dreadful general contest ensued, in which he was slain, and 
his sceptre seized by the conqueror. The sister of the yan- 
quished hero fled in disguise to the coast; thence embarked 
for the shores of Caledonia, and making her way in the cha- 
racter of a wandering minstrel to the court of Woody Mor- 
vén, seated herself at night on a stone at the foot of the tower, 
where she was told that Tuathal, the bravest son of the king, 
slept; and tuning the little harp she carried, to one of the 
most pathetic airs of her country, she sung, in native Erse, 
what I thus attempt to translate in English verse:— 
Ah! who so near yon swaying tree 
Sings, careless of the rushing wind! 
Wake, royal youth, and list to me— 
Of one, to murder’s arm consigned! 
Still dost thou sleep—though o’er this head 
The storm of treason peals along; 
Though memory’s horrors round me spread, 
Roaring the tempest’s shrieks among! 
Wake, kinsman, wake !—He slumbers still! 
O! if some warning spirit’s near, 
May dreams of dread his fancy fill, 
And whispers pierce his startling ear! 


The last word was uttered with indeed so piercing a note, 
that the prince sprung from his couch. Was it the water- 
sprite of the loch he heard? or did the long-remembered air 
tell him, it was the banshee of his race, with some warning 
voice from Ireland? He rose, and climbing the dark stair of 
the tower, looked out over the battlements. He then saw a 
form of beauty beneath. At sight of him the harp was cast 
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down to the ground; and while the long hair of the female 
minstrel streamed upon the passing gust, and her face shone 
full and bright in the moon-beam, her white arms were 
stretched out imploringly towards the prince, as he leaned 
from the tower. Amazed at the beautiful apparition before 
him; half bewildered, whether it were human, or supernatu- 
ral, he thus addressed it. 











S.S. 
( To be continued.) 


THE MOUNTAIN OF THE TWO LOVERS. 


In Normandy, there is a steep hill of considerable height, 
called Montagne des deux Amans, famous not only for its ele- 
vation, but also for the extensive prospect it affords, the dif- 
ficulty of ascending it, and still more for the tradition re 
ferred to in its appellation. The tale goes, that, in old times, 
it was called the inaccessible mountain, on account of the 
supposed impossibility of reaching its summit. A young shep- 
herd of the valley could only obtain the hand of a girl 
with whom he was in love, by carrying her thither on his 
shoulders; and this condition, it was thought, would put an 
erid to the connexion; but love hesitates at nothing, and the 
lovers accepted the condition, tothe great astonishment of the 
inhabitants of the valley. The lover places his beloved on his 
shoulders, thinks he could carry her to the world’s end, and 
that so sweet a load would reanimate him, were his strength to 
fail. He laughs at the mortal anxiety of his relations and 
friends, sets out in triumph, and climbs the mountain; but, 
at the top of the highest ridge, while making the last step 
which raises him to the summit—he breathed his last! Such 
is the tradition, which looks like an allegory ; for, in fact, does 
not love promise every thing, undertake every thing, and hav- 
ing obtained every thing, immediately expire!—The tale adds; 
that the young girl, in her despair, leaped into the river that 
flows at the foot of the rugged mountain, which, henceforth 
was Called the Montagne des deux Amans. 
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LETTERS FROM A NORTHUMBERLAND CURATE. 





































No. IX. 





(Continued from page 283.) 


To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 

I HEREWITH redeem my promise to present to you and your 
readers a copy of my friend Jones’s letter. You and they will 
duly appreciate the friendship, integrity, and honour which 
pervade every line of it. I shall not, therefore, diminish the 
impression it is calculated to produce on every honest mind, 
hy any comment on its contents; or, at present, divert the 
reader’s attention from its contemplation, by any addition to 
my own history; the events of which | propose to wind up 
in your next number. 

I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A NorRTHUMBERLAND CuRATE. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM MR. JONES. 

“ Tne death, my dear friend, of an indulgent and beloved pa- 
rent has overwhelmed my family with the deepest sorrow. Called 
upon to perform the last duties of affection to his memory, I 
have exerted myself with more than ny wonted energy to mect 
this calamity with fortitude and resignation. My mother and 
my sisters are now my care, and I shall endeavour that no exer- 
tion, on my part, shall be wanting to render them happy, and 
to mitigate the severity of that providential bereavement under 
which they now mourn. Mine is not, however, a selfish sorrow ; 
nor do the new duties which have thus devolved upon me render 
me forgetful of what I owe to others. The embarrassed state of 
your father’s affairs will both afford me an opportunity and an 
apology for addressing you very freely at this time. To your 
own good sense I appeal for the justice and propriety of my 
opinions and observations. Without further preface, then, I 
must charge you with a neglect of your friend, and a violation 
of the duties of friendship. When we joined each other at 
Oxtord, I anticipated not only a frequent, but an unreserved 
Ff3 
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communication. I had no pleasure in which I did not wish 
you to share; no trouble in which I did not desire your 
sympathy.—Has this been the case? Has not our intercourse 
been restricted to formal visiting and only occasional meet- 
ings? The society to which your time and attention have 
been devoted, you must be aware, has never been of that re- 
gular kind to impart benefit, or to reflect honour on you. I 
will not, my friend, unnecessarily wound your feelings—but 
1 must, in sincerity, declare that your want of candour and 
confidence, towards me, has both surprised and pained me: I 
have, nevertheless, been intimately acquainted with all your 
proceedings; and if I have hitherto remained silent, it was 
that you might practically learn that lesson which, I felt as- 
sured, you would not learn from what you might deem the 
officious advice of your friend. Before you became a resident 
at Oxford, and even since, I had repeatedly urged you to a 
cautious and prudent line of conduct in reference to your fel- 
low students, whose greater wealth or greater imprudence 
might lead them into expenses which, in your case, could only 
produce misery and fatal ruin. I am disappointed, though not 
surprised at the consequences which have attended your ca- 
reer. I am well informed as to all the difficulties under which 
you have laboured, and as to the various methods you have 
adopted to extricate yourself from your enthralments. Your 
supposed friend, Mason, took care your friends at Salisbury 
should be well informed of all your proceedings, by occasional 
letters addressed to your father, but which, providentially, were 
intercepted by your sister before they reached his hands. 
These being forwarded to me, I have, from time to time, 
watched over your conduct, and as the best proof of the in- 
terest I have taken in your welfare, I now inclose your bond, 
lately given in London, cancelled—and 1 beg you to accept 
its amount, in addition to the sum personally lent to you at 
Oxford, as a testimony of the sincerity of my regard for you. 
You will not be surprised on this matter, if you will recol- 
lect our meeting at the coffee-house in London, and the sub- 
sequent events. Leaving to your own feeling and gcod sense to 
determine on what is past, I will now advert to your future life. 
The misfortunes which have overtaken you I sincerely com- 
miserate; and the unjust treatment which you have personally 
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experienced in the schools, I as sincerely lament—it is, how- 
ever, some mitigation of my regret on your account, and some 
alleviation of my own recent loss, that I am enabled, by the 
liberality of my deceased father, to contribute to the well being 
of others; especially those by whom I could wish to be regarded 
as a friend. I am myself about to remove to the Curacy of a 
living, the next presentation to which has been secured to me 

Adjoining to the parsonage is a cottage which, in neatness and 
comfort, will scarcely yield to Barley-wood.—Hither I pur- 
pose your parents and sisters shall remove, whilst Sarah has 
kindly requested that my mother and sisters may for a time, at 
least, reside at the vicarage. Nor are you forgotten; though 
I scarcely know in what way to offer to serve you.—At pre- 
sent, therefore, I can only say, that whenever you or your 
friends can devise any method in which your future pros- 
pects may be advantageously promoted, JF shall not be found 
backward in enabling you to embrace it. As some guide to 
your future exertion, I beg to say that £500 are immediately 
ready to be placed at your disposal, whenever your Father 
signifies his approval of your plans. 

You will, from this letter, give me credit for the most friend] y 
feeling, and I may therefore state, without suspicion as to my 
motives, that to my interference you may attribute the failure 
of your first negociation in London; and the success which 
attended the second. Having thus, my friend, delivered you 
from the selfish and mercenary companions by whom you were 
surrounded, I permitted you, without any interference on my 
part, to reap the full harvest of bitterness and disappointment 
by which you were oppressed. Nor let it repent you so to 
have done. Your future life may be more prosperous, if the 
anguish you so lately endured prove a wholesome lesson to 
moderate your expences, and to make you avoid those crooked 
plans of meeting your difficulties into which you had nearly 
so lately, fallen. To you is intrusted the credit and the hap- 
piness of your family; both can be abundantly promoted by 
a right course of action on your part.—A kind Providence 
places before you honour and respectability, and the full means 
of attaining them. Do not deceive yourself, nor disappoint ne— 
let candour and ingenuousness distinguish your future life, 


and ever rank foremost in your list of friends, 
Jones. 
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Such a letter, Mr. Editor, needs no comment. It reflects 
honour on the head and heart of the writer. Its influence on 
my past life will be recorded, with other particulars, in the 
next communication of - | 

A NoRTHUMBERLAND Curate. 


( To be continued.) 


MADAME DES CHOISI anp tote TERRIBLE TURK. 


In the Memoirs of Madame de Genlis, she relates a whim- 
sical story of a lady of her acquaintance, who, at the age of 
seventeen, was married to the Count des Choisi, a ‘French no- 
bleman of repulsive manners, and somewhat advanced in life. 
They had been eighteen months married, when M. des Choisi, 
who had just purchased an estate fifty leagues from Paris, 
wished to reside upon it eight months, and to take his wife 
with him. Madame des Choisi had never been any where else 
but at the Palais Royal, and was in despair at the thought 
of being shut up in an old castle. She called the proposal the 
“most barbarous act of the most intolerable despotism,” but 
when she entered the carriage, she* wiped off her tears, and 
durst make no opposition, for M. des Choisi, with his crimson 
handkerchief tied round his head (that was his travelling 
costume) had such a terrible aspect, and cast such threatening 
looks towards her, that the terror he inspired her with almost 
drove away her sorrow. About the middle of the first day they 
entered a town, and M. des Choisi wished to halt and see the 
public buildings it contained. He asked his wife to accompany 
him, but she answered, that she was so tired already, that she 
wished for nothing but a little rest; so he left her at the inn, 
and the moment she was alone, she gave herself up, without 
restraint, to the violence of her chagrin. The hostess entered 
a few minutes afterwards to offer her some refreshment, and 
was greatly surprised at seeing this young lady bathed in tears. 

On being asked the cause of her grief, Madame des Choisi 
took it into her head to tell her, that she had been carried off by 
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an ugly Turk, who was taking her to his seraglio at Constan- 
tinople. The story greatly alarmed the hostess: “I am not 
astonished at it,” said she, “ truly this Turk is much at his ease, 
for he has not left off the turban which we thought so won- 
derful.” She then proposed to apply to the magistrates, and 
make this wicked Turk be arrested; but Madame des Choisi 
would not consent, and said she was resigned to her fate. 
The hostess properly replied, that this was no case of resig- 
nation at all, and insisted on her advice being adopted. To 
get rid of her, Madame des Choisi asked for an hour to reflect 
on the proposal, telling her, at the same time, that the Turk 
would not return in less than three hours. The hostess left 
her, and alarmed the whole household; and the servants 
swore mightily that they would not allow the Turk to carry 
off the young lady to make a pagan heretic of her. In a 
few minutes M. des Choisi returned, and was excessively sur- 
prised at the reception he met with, for they told him plainly 
that he would not be allowed to carry off the young lady, who 
was taken under the protection of the hostess and her house- 
hold, and that he might go back to Turkey by himself. 
M. des Choisi called his servants, and as explanation was en- 
tirely out of the question, they were preparing to fight, when 
Madame des Choisi, who had heard all the noise, unexpectedly 
appeared among them, and entreated the hostess and her 
servants to lay down their arms. As M. des Choisi had pulled 
out his hunting knife, and showed a fearless look, as well as 
his two servants, the courage of the assailants was greatly 
shaken, and they very quietly obeyed the entreaty. When 
Madame des Choisi was asked the cause of all this by her 
husband, she confessed it all in the presence of the hostess, 
who pretended to believe her, but who remained, notwithstand- 
ing, ever after persuaded of the truth of the first story, told by 
a ladyso very young and ingenuous. The people of the inn 
allowed the husband and wife to depart without opposition, 
but they pitied the fate of the interesting victim. 
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(Continued from page 268.) 


Weary with watching, and worn out with deeds of mercy, 
the languid head now reclined, with glad welcome, on the 
bed of rest: but the recollections of the sad scenes of misery 
so lately witnessed, and the yet untranquillized flow of suf- 
fering, forbade its enjoyment. A few only, whom fatigue and 
weariness heavily oppressed, had sunk to rest: from which 
they were too soon to be awakened by worse tumult, and 
more poignant suffering. A deadly silence now universally 
reigned throughout the town. Martial law had rendered the 
thronged and busy streets a complete desert, a few military 
alone parading through them; whilst the watchword only, 
as given by the various sentries, broke in, during the hour 
of midnight, upon the death-like stillness which so universally 
prevailed. About three o’clock an unusual murmur, wafted 
by the morning breeze from the Queen’s county, excited the 
attention of the sleepless multitude: to this succeeded, at 
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no distant interval, the yet nearer barking of some neigh- 
bouring dogs; to which was soon after added, (horresco n 
referens) the awful signal of a distant sentinel to announce v 
the approach of an cnemy. Every heart now beat with } 
fearful expectation; from the circumstance of martial Jaw n 
being in force, curiosity was checked; and no one dared to 
venture beyond the precincts of his own dwelling, to ascertain : c 
the reality of our situation. The signal, however, could not } b 
be misunderstood; succeeded as it was by frequent and f, 
increasing discharges of musquetry. Every one, roused . n 
trom the slumber into which he had fallen, worn out by the ) p 
anxieties and duties of the preceding day, became now fully b 
apprized of the impending danger. At this moment, a shout n 
of savage joy and ferocity burst upon the ear, with appalling . 


terror, succeeded, as it immediately was, by a tremendous 
discharge of artillery and small arms, The tumult now 
thickened: cries of the most heart-rending bitterness rent the 
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air: the aged, the sick, and the young poured forth one 
simultaneous voice of mingled terror and distress. The day 


had just begun to dawn,—the sun in all his Eastern glory 
streaked the wavy cloud with a purpled tint; when, on a 


sudden, all his glories were eclipsed by vivid flames, which 
seemed on every side to ascend in majestic columns to the 
very verge of heaven. At this moment, the clash of arm.— 
the cries of the dying—the shouts of the enfuriated rebels— 
the roar of artillery—the crush of falling edifices—united], 
produced the most melancholy sensation, and the greatest fear 
in every heart. One common fate,—one inevitable destruction 
seemed reserved for all. At this time the contest was doubtful. 
Valour, discipline, and the impulse of the “amor patria” 
sustained the British troops. Inebriation, numbers, and un- 
governable fury, arising from misguided zeal, overwhelmed 
the limited numbers of our regular troops. Long did the 
conflict rage with all the fury of savage warfare. The streéts 
presented a horrid aspect of sanguinary conflict. The purple 
tide rolled in horrifying streams. The mangled, dismembered 
hodies of the wounded—the shrieks of the dying—and the 
cries of the helpless--deeply affected every feeling mind; 
whilst the doubt which so long remained as to the final issue 
of this murderous fight tended to agitate the fears and to 
perplex the minds of all. During several hours the engage- 
ment had now been maintained with unequal violence. It 
was evident that the physical powers of the respective com- 
batants could not longer sustain them. The roar of cannon 
now gradually died away; the crush of falling buildings was 
only heard at intervals; and the tumultuous shouts of the 
combatants only faintly and occasionally borne by the passing 
breeze. A reinfureement of another division of the rebel 
force, hitherto unengaged, renewed, with unequal odds, the 
mighty contest. Short, however, was the impulse of blind 
passion and mad fanaticism. The steady courage of our little 
band of heroes rose superior to the attack of undisciplined 
numbers; and, within an hour, the stillness of death reigned 
where tumult had so lately revelled. In every direction the 
eye might follow the fugitives, as they hasted in disorder 
trom the bloody fight. Some fled and found a sanctuary in 
the mouldering ruins of some dilapidated edifice; others ran 
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to their native bogs; and many, in desperate fury, rushed 
into the yet burning dwellings of the town. After the interval 
of a few hours, a deadly silence prevailed, interrupted only 
by the sobs and wailings of the wounded. Every heart felt 
deeply anxious to ascertain the fate of its friends and rela- 
tives, but no one dared to leave his home to make the pious 
inquiry. It was evident that many a defenceless arm must 
have been laid low; and many a dwe'ling rendered desolate, 
by the frequent discharges both of cannon and small arms, 
penetrating its sacred recesses. It would be tedious to narrate 
every circumstance connected with this attack; it may suffice 
to say, that nearly five hundred immortal souls were, on this 
night, prematurely sent to Orcus. After all fear of another 
attack had subsided, and permission being given, for that purpose, 
by the proper authorities, the writer walked through the streets 
and lanes of this little town. The dead lay, in disordered 
heaps, on every side: many half dead, and some severely, 
though not mortally, wounded, lay, in all the agony of suf- 
fering, imploring of the passers-by the termination of their 
pains, or their mitigation. Sad indeed was the sight,—pity 
seemed excited even towards rebels. The carts were now 
ordered to clear the streets, and the dying and the dead were 
too often mingled in promiscuous loads, and borne to the pit 
prepared for their reception, without the town. Many an 
invocation of the Blessed Virgin, and all the Holy Saints now 
met the ear, mingled, however, ever and anon, by the faint 
cries of anguish, or the loud imprecations of savage ferocity. 
It was a scene which no heart could witness without emotion: 
no pen adequately describe. Even after the lapse of nearly 
thirty years, the writer cannot recal the events of that night 
of combat without horror, nor further pursue this narration, 
without giving his heart relief. 











( To be continued. ) 
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\ NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 


LAMBETH AND THE VATICAN; or Anecdotes of the Church of 

Rome, the Reformed Churches, and distinguished Sects and Sectaries of 

the Christian Religion in all Ages. 3 vols. small 8vo.—This work is stated to 

lave been compiled by a member of the University of Oxford, from materials 

existing in various public libaries, English and Foreign. It is embellished 

with portraits, autographs, and other plates ; and is executed in a manner 

| highly creditable to the collector, forming a convenient and interesting 
survey of Ecclesiastical History. 

: THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE TOWER OF 


5 LONDON. By John Bayley, F.R.S. F.S. A. 2 vols, 4to.—We may 


congratulate cur readers on the ccmpletion of this valuable and important 
treatise on the history of the state fortress of our metropolis, by the recent 
publication of the second and last part. Mr, Bayley, who is a member of 
the committee for the management of public recerds, had access to many 
| state papers, and other manuscript authorities, which afforded him peculiar 
! advantages for the execution of his undertaking; and he appears to have 
availed himself of the mass of materials before him, with great skill and 
| judgment. Both volumes contain many illustrat:ve engravings. t 5 


TRAVELS, TOPOGRAPHY, &c, 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ACROSS THE CORDILLERA 
OF THE ANDES; and of a Residence in Lima and other parts of Peru, 
in 1825, and 1824. By Robert Proctor, 8vo.—The author of this “ nar- 
1ative,’’ was agent to the contractor for the Peruvian Loan; and, in that 
capacity, had opportunities of surveying the country he describes, and 
making observations on the character and conduct of the inhabitants of ail 
ranks. His book throws much light on the state of public affairs in Peru ; 
and is also in other respects, interesting and useful. 

EXCURSIONS IN MADEIRA AND PORTO SANTO, IN 1823, 
By the late T.E. Bowditch, 4to.—The name of Mr. Bowditch is perma- 
nently associated with the history of Geographical Science, as an inquisi- 
live and persevering traveller. His life, in fact, was sactificed to the ardour 
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with which he prosecuted his schemes for exploring the continent of Africa ; 
and he has thus added one to the long list of victims to the advancement 
of Knowledge, who have fallen in the same ccurse. This posthumous pub- 
lication, is edited by the widow of the author; who has added, a descrip- 
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tion of the English Settlements on the River Gambia, observations on 
Natural History, &c. New discoveries cannot be expected in a work 
relating to islands so long known, and so often visited, as the Madeira . 
but some fresh information has been gleaned, which is related in an agree- 
able and intelligent manner. 

THE NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL WONDERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND DISPLAYED, &c. By the Rev. J. 
Goldsmith, 3 vols. 8vo. with plates.—The compiler of this topographical 
work, has made him self known, by several popular publications of a simi- 
lar description. This is chiefly an abridgment of the Beauties of England 
and Wales, in twenty-five voluwes, published by Mr. Britton, Mr. Bray- 
ley, and others, a few years since. Those who object to that work, on ac- 
count of its size or price, will find an acceptable substitute in the pro- 
duction before us. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

ANECDOTES OF LORD BYRON, from authentic sources; with 
remarks, illustrative of his connection with the principal literary characters 
of the present day. F. 8vo.—1825. 

THE LAST DAYS OF LORD BYRON ; with his Lordship’s opinion 
on various subjects, particularly on the state and prospects of Greece. By 
W. Parry, Major of Lord Byron’s brigade, &c. 8vo. 1825.-—The official 
situation of Mr. Parry, who was sent from England ly the Greek committee, 
furnished him with abundant facilities for making remarks on the celebrated 
subject of his publication. He claims, at least, the merit of an accurate 
reporter of passing events ; and, as such, is intitled to thanks for having 
preserved memorials of some interesting facts and opinions. : 

MEMOIRS OF MOSES MENDELSOHN, the Jewish Philosopher. 
By M.Samuels. 8vo.—No person acquainted with German literature can 
be a stranger to the fame of Mendelsohn, who has been appropriately 
termed the Hebrew Socrates. His character and writings are, however, less 
known in this country than they deserve to be; the biographical sketch of 
M. Samuels will, therefore, form a valuable addition to our literary history. 


NOVELS. 

A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND 
TILIRTY-SIX. A Tale of Olden Times, London, 1825, 3 vols. 12mo. 
‘This is an American Novel, the scene of which is placed partly in New 
England, and partly among the Indian nations on the borders of that 
country. The author displays no extraordinary powers as a delineatcr of 
human life and manners, but the singularity of his subject somewhat 
atones for his want of skill, and communicates a degree of interest to tle 
story, sufficient to recommend it to those who are in search of amusement. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER’S GUESTS, AND THEIR TALES. By 
Henry Slingsby, 1825, 2 vols.—The novelettes in these volumes are nin 
in number; and vary in character, ‘from gay to grave, from lively to 
severe” The writer knows how to excite the feelings, and please the ima- 
gination, and has thus been enabled to provide for his readers a fund of 
agrecable entertainment. 


POETRY. 


TRAVELS OF MY NIGHT CAP; or, Reveries in Rhyme ;_ with 
Scenes at the Congress of Verona. By the author of ‘ My Note-Book.”’ 
F. 8vo.—This, like the author’s former production, may be termed a poetical 
caricature: In such works, ‘‘ what should be grave, is turned to farce,” 
and they serve no purpose but to raise a laugh at the expence of propriety, 

THE COUNTRY MINISTER; with other Poems. By the Rev. J. 
Brettell, 12mo.— Descriptive poetry seldom rises above mediocrity ; and 
it must be wretched, if it sinks much below it. Mr. Brettell has, in the pre- 
sent work, produced a descriptive poem of merit, sufficient to attract the 
praise of Mr. Montgomery, who is himself a poet of no small eminence, 
and to whose favourable verdict we readily add our own. 


EDUCATION. 
FAIRY FAVOURS, AND OTHER TALES. By E.F.D. 1825, 


Small 8vo.—This little volume might have been noticed among novels; but 
as the object of the author seems to have been instruction, rather than 
amusement, and as the stories are calculated chiefly for children, it may not 
improperly be classed with works on edication. Few books of the kind 
can be pointed out, which so well combine the useful with the agreeable, 
or which are better adapted to promote the moral improvement of the 
young student. 

A CATECHISM ON THE WORKS OF CREATION, &c. By 
Peter Smith, A.M. Edindurgh, 1825, 18mo.—There are many advan- 
tages attending the intcrrogatory mode of instruction; which has been ex 
tended to almost all branches of knowledge. Mr. Smith has applied it to 
Natural History, and produced a work which will be found useful to 
children. 


Entelliaence relatibe to Fiterature and the Arts. 


Zovlogy.—A Socicty for the cultivation of the Science of Zoology, on 
the plan of the Horticulturai Society, is about to be instituted, under the 
auspices of Sir Humphry Davy, the President of the Royal Society. The 
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formation of a grand menagerie, in the vicinity of London, is said to be 
included in the plan of this establishment. 

Hogarth —A picture of Garrick, in the green-room of Drury-lane 
Theatre, surrounded bv his dramatic contemporaries and friends, from the 
pencil of Hogarth, has been recently discovered. 


West’s Gallery.—The grand collection of paintings formed by the late 
President of the Royal Acadenyy ; and, since his death, exhibited in New- 
man Street, has been offered to Government for sale, by his sons, the 
present proprietors. 


St. /’aul.—On the estate of Mr. Holford, at Kilgwyn, in South Wales, 
an immense stone has been discovered with a Welsh inscription, signifying 
that St. Paul preached where the stone stood, A, D. 48. From another 
date on the same tablet, the inscription appears to Lave been placed there 
in 1604. ‘ 


Ornithology.—A work on tie natural history of British Birds, with 
coloured plates, has been undertaken by Mr. E. Donovan, 


Arctic Land-Expedition.—Captain Franklin, and his associates, Dr. 
Richardson, Lieutenants Kendal and Back, and Mr. Drummond, passed 
through Albany, in their way to Upper Canada, in the latter end of March. 
A vessel has lately sailed from England to the South Sea, to meet the tra- 
vellers on the coasts of Behrings Straits, in case they should penetrate 
across the continent of North America. 


The Right Reverend Dr. John Fisher, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
formerly tutor to the Duke of Kent, and afterwards to the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, died in London, on the 8th inst, aged 78. 


Steam Carriage.—Matthew Brocmazk, a learned Danish philosopher, 
has invented a steam coach, which, it is said, will travel fourteen leagues 
an hour. We are told the machine set off from the place where it was 
built, sixty leagues from Copenhagen, at half an hour past eleven, and 
arrived at the gates of that metropolis at a quarter before five. The inven _ 
tor intends to make a journey to Paris. 


The English in Italy, by a distinguished Resi lent.—An_ interesting 
work under this title, is announced for publication almost immediately. 


Homer.—A manuscript of a portion of the Iliad, written on papyrus, 
has recently been brought to England. It was found in the island of 
Elephantina, in Upper Egypt, and is now the property of W. J. Bankes, 
Esq. M. P. for the University of Cainbridge. 


Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach, written by herself, have been 
announced among forthcoming works. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR MAY, 1825. 





Tue parliamentary transactions of the current month are, in the highest 
degree, interesting, both from their magnitude and importance, and from 
their probable influence on the welfare of the British empire. The bill 
for the relief of the Catholics from their political disabilities, was read 
in the House of Commons, a third time, on the 10th, and passed by a 
majority of 21; the numbers for the third reading being 248, and against 
it 227. On the 11th, it was carved to the Lords, by Sir J. Newport, 
Mr. Brougham, and other members of the Lower House. Many peti- 
tions, both for and against it, from the clergy of the established church, 
were presented; one of which, from the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, 
being brought forward by the Duke of York, gave liis Royal Highness 
an opportunity of declaring himself a decided enemy to Catholic eman- 
cipation. The grand debate on the subject took place on the 17th: on 
the motion for the second reading of the bill, which was supported by 
the Marquis of Lansdown, Eari Grey, the Bishop of Norwich, and 
others. Speeches, against it, were made by Lord Colchester, the Marquis 
of Anglesea, the Bishop of Chester, Lords Liverpool, Eldon, &c. and 
the motion was finally lost by a majority of 48, only, Thus the hopes 
of the Catholics are, for the present, disappointed. A meeting of the 
British Catholic Association, has subsequently been held, at the Crown 
and Anchor, when the Duke of Norfolk, and many more of the catholic 
nobility and gentry were present, as well as several protestants. A 
disposition to peace and forbearance, under their severe disappointment, 
was recommended by Mr. O*Connel, and others, who addressed the 
company. It must be the prayer of every true patriot that this advic 
may be adopted. 

His Majesty has had a severe fit of the gout, from which, we are 
happy to state, that he is recovering. In consequence of his iliness, 
the Drawing-Room, which was to have been held on the Ith of this 
month, was put off until the 23rd, and has since been postponed to 
the 9th of June. The Duke of York, riding through Hill-Strect, 
Berkeley-Square, on the 14th, was thrown from his horse; but, fortu- 
nately, without receiving any material injury. It is reported, that 
Prince Leopuld, of Saxe Coburg, is about to be united in the bonds ot 
wedlock, to the Duchess de Berri. The Duke of Northumberland has 
been received by the King of France, with all the honours due to su 
illustrious a visitor; but the people in the places through which he 
passed, in his way to Paris, gave him a very cool reception. Th 
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Duchess of Northumberland was presented to his Majesty, at Paris, on 
the 15th, with all the usual formalities, 

Fortin Transactions. Discussions have taken place in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, relative to the foreign policy of the government, 
especially in relation to the new States of America. The French army 
of oecupation has retired from the Spanish territories. Mr. Rufus King 
has been appointed American Envoy Extraordinary, to the British court, in 
the place of Mr. Rush, who is made Secretary of the Treasury. A treaty 
has been concluded between Portugal and Brazil, in which it is decided 
that the Emperor shall keep the sovereignity of Brazil, during his 
father’s life, and continue to reside at Rio Janeiro, even after his suc- 
cession to the crown of Portugal. Some financial arrangements have 
also been made between the two countries. Dispatches have arrived 
from India, from which it appears that several engagements have taken 
place between the British forees and the Burmese; particularly one, on 
the 15th of December last, in which Sir Archibald Campbell obtained 
a decisive victory. News has also arrived of the death of Sir Alexander 
Campbell, Commander in Chief, at Madras. The Greeks continue their 
struggle for liberty; though, unhappily for them, the Egyptian fleet has 
succeeded in relieving Patras, with a force of 10,000 men. 

Domestic InreLticence. Mr. Harrison, a copper-plate printer, lodged 
a complaint at Bow-Street Office, against a genteel-looking young man, 
named Bannatyne, for stealing several copies of Hogarth’s Engravings. 
Mr. Ceoper, a tradesman, in the Commercial Road, summoned a Hackney 
coachman, for refusing to drive him home at 11 o’clock at night, on the 
plea of his horses being tired. The complaint was dismissed. Two 
williners, residing in the Quadrant, appeared at Marlborough-Street 
otlice, preferring charges of assault against each other; when they were 
forced to enter into mutual recognizances to keep the peace. Joseph 
Wren was taken to Bow-Street, by a constable, for swindling a country- 
nian out of a £5 note, by a pretended wager. He was set at liberty 
on returning half the money. A tailor was committed for want of secu- 
rities to keep the peace towards his wife, who complained that “ he 
had beaten her ’till her bones were us black as a kettle.” Jeremiah 
Perry, a dashing young man, said to be respectably connected, was 
charged with obtaining money fur a forged cheque on a barfking-house. 
He was committed to Tothill-Fields Bridewell, from whence he made his 
escape. A soldier of the foot guards, and a sailor, were brought before 
the Lord Mayor, for exchanging their clothes; the former intending to 
dese:t from his regiment. They were detained in custody till informa- 
tion should be sent to Knightsbridge barracks, where the soldier was 
quartered. 

A young woman, called Sarah Dibbins, was rescued from drowning in 
the Croydon canal, by a watchman, and taken te Union Hall. She had 
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been urged to the rash attempt, by absolute want; and was recommended 
by the magistrate, to the Refuge for the Destitute. Mr H. Taunton, 
aged ninety-five, having married a young woman, who has since refused 
to live with him, attempted to cut his throat. He was prevented from 
doing it by a constable, who conveyed him to Union Hall, where his 
wife also attended, and turned a deaf ear to the pressing intreaties of 
the disconsulate bridegroom, that she would again reside with him. A 
charge of bigamy was preferred at Marylebone office, against a gentleman, 
living in Clarendon-Square. He was committed to Newgate, for trial, 
which took place at the Old Bailey, on the 21st. He was acquitted, the 
second wife not appearing against him to prove her marriage. 

John Turpin, a notorious receiver of stolen goods, was convicted at 
the Old Bailey, on the 19th, of breaking open a house in Little Ryder- 
Street, St. James’s. The wife of the culprit, who was in court during 
the trial, was seized with violent hysterics, on hearing the verdict pro- 
nounced. | 

A gentleman at Brighton, who proved to be a licutenant in the Navy, 
was taken in the act of making his exit from the house of a tevadesman in 
North-street, where he had been visiting the servant-maid. He was mis- 
taken for a robber; and in trying to escape out of a garret window, dropped 
into a cistern of water, and getting out again, ran some distance before 
he was secured. 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


A new historical piece, called ‘‘ William Tell,” from the pen of Mr. 
Knowles, the author of ‘ Virginius,’’ was performed here on the th. 
The story of the liberation of Switzerland from the Austrian yoke, with 









the romantic incident which has immortalized the name of Tell, has offen 
been dramatized. The present play contains many fine passages, and 
has, upon the whole, much merit. The principal character was well 
sustained by Mr. Macready, who was respectably supported by Mr 
Archer, Mr. Wallack, Miss Povey, and Mrs. Bunn, The piece was" 
received with great applause, and has been several times repeated: 
‘‘ Faustus,” a romantic drama, with music, in three acts, was exhibited 
at this theatre on the 16th. The powers of scenery, machinery, harmony, 
dress, and dancing, have been combined to render this drama attractive ; 
and they have succeeded in producing a iost splendid and imposing 
spectacle. The subject of the piece is the infernal contract of Faustus, 
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which procures the gratification of all his wishes, yet terminates in his 
destruction. This play is something between an opera and a pantomime. 
We have the music of Weber, and the singing of Miss Stephens, Miss 
J. Paton, and Miss Povey, together with stage tricks and deceptions, 
most admirably executed. Pure dramatic excellence cannot be expected, 
in such a production; but as a spectacle, Faustus almost bids defiance 
to competition. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Nothing new has lately been produced at this house, whicl was visited 
by his Majesty on the 25th ult. when he was received with the warmest 
acclamations of the spectators, and highly entertained by the exhibition 
of Der Freischutz; or the Black Huntsman of Bohemia; and Charles 
the Second. 

THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A two-act farce, entitled, ‘Tribulation; or, the Unwelcome Visitors,” 

was performed at this house, on the 3rd. It is an entertaining. trifle, 


written by Mr. Poole, a gentleman who has fitted for the English stage 
several French dramas. It was well received. 


We have heard it stated, that a pantomimic representativn of the 
coronation of the King of France, is to be exhibited at more than onc 
of the London Theatres. 





DIORAMA. 

The view of the Ruins of Holyrood Chapel, painted by M. Daguerre, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, and now exhibitivg in the Regent’s 
Park, is a wonderful example of the triumph of art. It is a moon-light 
scene, in which light and shade are so managed, that the illusion is 
complete. The dilapidated relics of the monastic chapel, with its 
mouldering columns, broken arches, and mutilated windows, are brought 
before the spectator, as if by enchantment: the figure of a girl at her 
devotions, is seen at a distance, illuminated by a solitary lamp; and 
while the glimmering moon-beam steals through the open windows and 
shattered roof, soft music,’ as from the distant choir, steals upon the ear, 
and communicates a most romantic semblance of reality to the delight- 
ful exhibition. ; | 

There are two views. “The other isa representation of the interior of 
the Cathedral of Chartres, painted by M. Buton. It shews the effect 
of day-light; and the imitation is equally correct, though, perhaps, not 
so striking, as in the view of Holyrood. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JUNE, 1825. 


MORNING DRESS. 


A press of Egyptian flame-coloured silk, ornamented at 
the bottom with the same material, cut in bias, and drawn 
in small gatherings in the centre, the edges bound with nar- 
row piping; the border is finished by a broad wadded hem. 
The body is made high to the throat, and contined by three 
narrow straps; the waist is contined by a broad belt and 
gold clasp.—The sleeves are very full from the shoulder to 
the elbow, and then confined tight to the arm; the wrists 
are finished by a double puffing. 


Heav-press.—The hair is in fall curls, confined by a fall 
of rich Urling’s patent lace from the ears, and a small 
French moss-rose placed in the front of the forehead. A 
bun... of blue riband is placed above the comb at the back 
part of the head. 


Blue silk reticule, Limeric gloves, and shoes to corre- 
spond with the dress. 


PARISIAN WALKING DRESS. 

A REDINGOTE of emerald-green watered Lyonese silk, orna- 
mented with rouleaux of satin, in the vandyke style, round 
the border and down the fronts. Leghorn hat, ornamented 
with a bouquet of plumes of peacock’s feathers, mounted to 
resemble birds of Paradise. A mantille, or cloak, of rich black 
blond, finishes this elegant dress.—Bracelets in gold. White 
kid gloves. Pink parasol, and green emerald shoes. 

This elegant morning dress was invented by Miss Pterpoint, 
Edward-street, Portman-square ; the tasteful walking dress, by 
MapamMe MOonTMORENCY, 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 


THE morning and home dresses are now chiefly composed 
of fine chintz, or delicately printed muslin, beautifully check- 
ered on a ground of some chaste and light summer colour: 
at each corner of the checkers are branches of sea-weed fibres, 
of adeep red colour. Dresses of gros de Naples, for half-cos- 
tume, are greatly admired. The favourite colour, is Parma vic- 
let. The dresses are made partially high; and round the bust 
are points, each divided by a handsome tassel; in the front 
of the bust is an ornament resembling a bias fold; down the 
centre of which is a row of small buttons, and, on each side 
are two Brandenburgh ornaments, spreading out, at each end, 
next the arms, in fleurs de lis. The sleeves are finished on 
the outside, from the shoulders to the wrist, in smal! plaited 
rouleaux; and the border of the dress has two rows of puffing, 
each surmounted by points and tassels to correspond with the 
trimming round the neck. The greatest novelty in silk dresses, 
is the shagreen rose-coloured silk, being a kind of rich gros de 
Naples, powdered over with extremely small spots. In dresses 
of this material, the front ornament, down the skirt, is formed 
of satin, of the same colour as the dress, in alternate stripes 
across, on which are ornaments of blond. The border is trim- 
med in the same tasteful manner: a broad flat rouleau, in bias, 
conceals the hem at the border. The sleeves are long, and 
the cuffs trimmed to correspond. 


Pelisses of gros de Naples are most in favour: those of 


rose colour, or violet, are much admired for the carriage 
and a bright purple and sapphire-blue for the promenade. 
The back and front of these pelisses are very full, and con- 
fined on the shoulder by a double row of buttons, on a 
folded strap of gros de Naples. Down the front of the skirt 
is a folded strap, and buttons, which are continued round the 
border, and brought in a sloping direction up the sides to 
meet the waist. The sleeves are confined tight to the wrist, 
and are cut very fu!l from the elbow to the top of the arm. 
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The collar is square, and stands off from the neck with a 
full ruff of Urling’s patent lace. The waist is confined by 
a broad sash of gros de Naples, and a gold buckle at the left 
side. 

Leghorn hats are generally worn: the trimming consists 
of a broad sea-weed riband, fastened at the side with a simple 
bow, the ends of which are fringed a quarter of a yard in 
depth, and fall over the shoulder. . 

Drawn bonnets, of gros de Naples, are much in favour for 
carriage or full dress: they have no trimming, but have a 
simple quilling at the edge, and are tied, under the chin, with 
broad strings of the same material. 

A carriage bonnet of satin, of peach-blossom colour, is much 
admired; it has a broad white blond falling over the face 
at the edge of the brim; the crown is ornamented with 
branches of lilacs. 

We have been much pleased with an elegant dinner-party 
dress of crépe lisse, worn over a slip of apple-blossom satin; the 
border was trimmed with treble rouleaux of satin, in the van- 
dyke style, meeting each other, confined by large satin bows: 
short, full sleeves, trimmed to correspond, and a rich white 
blond lace round the arm. The body was plain, with a broad 
blond of the same pattern, quilled in the middle, round the 
bust. 

A new head-dress, called the turban-cap, is greatly admired 
for half-dress; it is formed of tulle and white satin rouleauz, 
which compose the Circassian turban next the face, with full- 
blown eastern roses, falling gracefully over each side: hand- 
some lappets, trimmed with blond, depend from the sides; 
the whole forming a very beautiful head-dress. The mantelct 
cap for the theatre, is very elegant; it is of white gauze, 
the front ornamented with fichu points, bound with white satin, 
among which are interspersed full-blown summer roses, 

The newest opera hat is of light blue crape, ornamented 
with stripes of white satin, in bias, and crowned with white 
feathers. 

The most fashionable colours are, pink, Parma violet, peach- 
blossom, and Egyptian browa. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Ar the theatre and in the promenades are seen a great 
many white hats, composed of tissue, or rice straw, which 
have two parallel ornaments, viz. on the left, a bouquet of 
cockades, and on the right, a riband depending frem the crown 
to the edge of the hat. The trimming of some Leghorn hats 
consists of five long white feathers, two of which stand erect, 
and the other three gracefully falling over the front of the 
bonnet. Some toques, composed of blond and satin rouleauz, 
are trimmed with marabouts, or plumes, curled, and intermixed 
with roses. 


To many robes of Chinese crape, are adapted sleeves of 
Chinese tulle. Redingotes, called peignoirs, are much wor; 
they are of muslin, which is doubled in taffetas, and bordered 
with small lace, puckered. These peignoirs have a flat back 
in bias, confined by means of five rosettes of muslin, bordered 
with lace. 


Dresses of clouded muslin, and of barége, with long sleeves 
of tulle, or blond, are very prevalent at the theatres. The 
greater part of these dresses have’ the corsage in form of a 
sheaf, or crossed, forming three folds, on each side, behind 
as well as_ before. 


The most prevailing colours—are violet, lilac, walnut-colour, 
blue, and ruby. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


STANZAS TO ——— 


Tue soft, and pure, and silent lustre, 

That dwells far back within thine eye; 
Thy clear, cool brow, whose light curls cluster 

Like gold clouds round a spot of sky ;— 
Thy voice—like far-off music breathing 
Over some sleeping water’s breast, 

When mists of eventide are wreathing 
Their mantle round its couch of rest ;— 


eae 


Thy gentle form, that’s floating by me, 
A spirit rais’d by fancy’s spell ;— 

And (best of all,) thy thoughts that fly me 
In vain, for I can read them well: — 


All these come on my sinking soul, 

Like sun-light breaking through a cloud, 
And dissipate the stern control, 

That wraps my being like a shroud. 


Oh, let thy presence be around me; 
Then heart and hope can never fail: 

For love, and life, and joy, have found thee, 
And cling about thee like a veil: 

A veil of brightness, through which, beaming, 
The beauties come with softened lights; 

As when the stars of heaven are gleaming, 
Their mild eyes on moon-shining nights. 

Oh, come, and smile upon me! come! 
Now is the moment of my need; 

Come and dispel the listless gloom, 
On which my heart and spirit feed. 


I have so long been chained to earth, 
All earth—about-—above—beneath, 
My soul almost forgets her birth, 
Almost rejects her vital breath. 
YOL, XXL—S. [, Hh 
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Haste and remind her whence she came, 
Wherefore her lofty thoughts were given: 

Fann’d by thy breath, her sinking flame 
Shall seek and find its native heaven. 


LINES, BY Mrs. CAREY, 


Author of “ Lasting Impressiong,’—on reading, in Moore’s * Irish Melodies,” 


“ PYRN SO SHALT THOU LIVE IN THE ECHOES OF FAME” 





Yes, poet of Erin, till Time is no more, 
“Thou shalt live in the echoes of Fame;” 

And, in ages remote, on thy wave-beaten shore, 
Taste and genius shall glow at thy name. 


> si Nisa, lise hss y 


Though, as ocean rolls on, other lands should appear, 
And thy country be sunk in the wave, 

Yet still shalt thou live, ever cherish’d and dear, 
In the hearts of the fair and the brave. 





SONNET.—TO AN GPENING ROSE, 


By J. M. LACEY. 

Hat! opening flow’r! thy modest blush I prize; 

Nature to you wears but a smile of joy: 
Thy morn of life on Zepbyr-pinion flies, 

The hour of bloom speeds on without alloy! 
But some rude hand, fair Rose, ere youth is past, 

May rashly tear thee from thy parent stem; 
Or ruder storms may bid thee live thy last, 

No more to hail the dew-drop’s spotless gem. 
Emblem of infant sweetness, Rose, art thou; 

The child of man smiles gay, in health’s bright bioom, 
But blighting sickness bids the blossom bow, 

And death uncloses wide a dreary tomb! 
Yes, gentle flow’r! thy form for ever dies!— 
The soul shall live for ever in the skies!! 
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LOVE. 
© Love! whate’er of transient joy 
To niggard heaven we owe, 
Thy cheering smiles alone supply 
The balm of every woe! 


Thou art the breath of vernal dawn, 
And thou the genial ray, 

That scatters pleasure o’er the lawn, 
And gilds the doubtful day. 


Let Cynic pride deride thy name, 
And passion’s force reprove: 

But truth and nature still proclaim 
The balm of life, is love! 


FRIENDSHIP. 


O, Frienpsuip! balm of sorrow’s wound; 
Kind star, that, through affliction’s night, 
Shed’st the soft ray of hope aroun:, 
To guide—to cheer the wanderer’s sight! 


O, radiance meek! that round the pole 
Which props man’s little world of joys, 
While other planets distant roll, 
A pure and constant beam supplies ! 


O, ne’er, as my eccentric feet 
Through wilds and pathless deserts stray, 
May we those envious tempests meet, — 
That blot from heaven thy cheering ray! 


Still, though the thorns of anguish rend, 
Perplex’d in many a devious maze, 
Though danger on my steps attend, 
And in my rear her lightnings blaze, 


Let but thy mild and settled light 


(Hear, Power serene! thy suppliant’s pray’r,) 


Break through the general gloom of night, 
And I will smile and mock despair. 
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THE SLAVE OF A SLAVE. 


THE SONG OF INDUSTRY, AN AFRICAN NEGRESS. 


My thoughts turn to home, for my kindred I sigh, 
Afar that dwell over the wave; 

They see not my sorrows, they hear not my cry ;— 
But [ am the Slave of a Slave. 


Can any be human, nor wish from a state 
So abject a being to save?— 

Behold me, ye freemen! and pity my fate,— 
For I am the Slave of a Slave. 
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Ah! too wretched their lot, whom even to you 
Their weakness in servitude gave! 

But more often my cheek tears more bitter bedew ;— 
For I am the Slave of a Slave. 


Too noble is man to be press’d down so low, 
Too many the ills he must brave! 

But whither appeal? to what friend can I go?— 
For I am the Slave of a Slave. 


From rude Passion’s assaults, and from pitiless Power, 
I await the resource of the grave; 

I welcome stern Death, I invoke the last hour;— 
For I am the Slave of a Slave. 


O! then, my sweet country, my kindred so dear, 
Afar that dwell over the wave, 

I shall meet your fond welcome, and wipe ev’ry tear;— ) 
No longer the Slave of a Slave. 














NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Lacey’s poetical favours are received—as are also Mrs. Carey’s. 

Edwin's ‘‘ Lines” are inadmissible— 

** Verses to my Brother,” by an Old Subscriber, are withheld from our 
readers, out of regard to the literary character of the writer; over which, 
they would for ever, throw a cloud. 

Miss Turner will find a letter and parcel waiting for her at the Publishers. 

Nemo.—An Enquirer.—Miss A.M. are reeeived; but too late for furthe: 
acknowledgment. 
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On the dark lonely Strand. | { 
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With melancholy Feeling. [Ain—At the mid Hour of Night. a 
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See a lorn fi-gure stand,Who watches yon lone - |) 
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Oh! that breast calmly sleeps, 
That once was warm as her own, 
And the loathsome worm creeps 
Through the heart that was her's alone ; 
And the bright eye is clouded, 
Wiose beam was her guiding light, 
And those smiles now are shrouded, 
That made every beam more bright, 


All fleeted, all perished, and left her in darkness and night. 
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Farewell, thou Stream that winding Flons. 
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Love’s veriest wretch, unseen, unknown, 


I fain my griefs would cover ; 


The bursting sigh, th’ unweeting groan, 


Betray the hapless lover. 
I know thou doom’st me to despair, 
Nor wilt, nor can’st, relieve me ; 
But, oh! Eliza, hear one pray’r— 
For pity’s sake, forgive me ! 


The music of thy voice I heard, 
Nor wish whilst it enslav’<i me 5 
I saw thine eyes, yet nothing fear’d. 
Till fears no more had sav’d me: 
Th’ unwary sailor thus aghast, 
The wheeling torrent viewing, 
Mid circling horrors sinks at last, 
In overwhelming ruin, 
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Blow, blow, thou Winter's Wind. 


A POPULAR SONG, SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM, IN SHAKSPEARE’S 


PLAY, OF THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
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tooth is not so keen, because thou art not seen, 
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tho’ thy breath be rude, al-tho’ thy breath be rude - Al- 
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Freeze, freeze thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
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Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 


As friends remember’d not. 
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The Masquerade. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY W. LEMAN REDE. 
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Why should age reprove our mirth, 
Or cynics chide our gladness, 


When pleasure’s sun has set on earth, 


’Tis time enough for sadnes-. 

Scholars may pore o’er midnight lamp, 
Darkly they gleam to those above, 

Why should their frowns our pleasure’s damp ; 
Let them seek lore whilst we seek love, 

For learning sheds no gleam 
To those who read but eyes, 

And Ovid’s softest theme 
Is not so soft as sighs. 
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Where's the Heart so cold. 





THE WORDS WRITTEN BY MISS M. LEMAN REDE. 
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near thy sto-ry told, Nor feel its pul-ses shaken. 
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Then let sighs less deep, 


O’er thy lip come stealing ; 


Be the tear you weep, 


Fraught with balmier healing. 


Mem’ry vainly tries 


To speak to thee of error ; 


Hope beyond the skies, 
Hushes-every terror. 
All thy many woes 


To thee were only given, 
To prove, how purely glows 


The flame that mounts to Heaven. 
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With thee fair Summer's Joy appears. 


A FAVORITE SONG, SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM, IN SHAKSPEARE’S 


PLAY OF THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
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WITH thee fair Summet’s joy appears,Oh ! 
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shepherd’s mourn,All na-ture droops till you re-turn, Oh! 
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sweet Anne Page. 
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When April’s glories shine on me, 
Oh! sweet Anne Page ! 

And violets bloom, oh! none I see, 
Oh! sweet Anne Page! 

But sweets or colors stol’n from thee 
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Still there thy shadows make it May 
Oh! sweet Anne Page! 
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Yet though ’tis Winter, thou away, 
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Comin thro’ the Rye. 


A CELEBRATED SCOTCH SONG, SUNG BY MISS STEPHENS. 
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Gin a bo-dy meet a bo-dy Comin thro’ the rye. 
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Gin a bo-dy kiss a bo-dy, Need a_ bo- dy cry. 
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